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Chapter V. Of the Libraby. 

The Library Committee shall divide the books and other 
articles belonging to the Library into three classes, namely : 
(a) those which are not to be removed ft*om the building; 
(b)^ose which maybe taken from the halls only by written 
permission of three members of the committee, who shall 
take a receipt for the same and be responsible for their safe 
return; (c) those which may circulate under the following 
rules. 

Members shall be entitled to take from the Librarv one 
folio, or two quarto volumes, or four volumes of any lesser 
fold, with the plates belonging to the same, upon having them 
recorded by the Librarian, or Assistant Librarian, and prom- 
ising to make good any damage they sustain, while in their 
Sossession, and to replace the same if lost, or pay the sum 
xed by the Library Committee. 

No person shall lend any book belonging to the Institute, 
excepting to a member, under a penalty of one dollar for 
every such offence. 

The Library Committee may allow members to take more 
than the allotted number ol books upon a written applica- 
tion, and may also permit other persons than members to 
use the Library, under such conditions as they may impose. 

No person shall detain any book longer than lour weeks 
from the time of its being taken from the Library, if notified 
that the same is wanted by another member, under a penalty 
of Ave cents per day, and no volume shall be retained longer 
than three months at one time under the same penalty. 

The Librarian shall have power by order of the Library 
Committee to call in any volume after it has been retained 
by a member for ten days. 

On or before the first Wednesday in May, all books shall be 
returned to the Library, and a penalty of five cents per day 
shall be imposed for each volume detained. 

Labels designating the class to which each book belongs 
shall be placea upon its cover. 

No book shall be allowed 'to circulate until one month after 
its reception. 
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PREFACE. 

Several motiTeB have combined to induce the author to prepare a 
book on Philoailphj. 

1. A conviclion that the iMldy of the mind is one of the most im- 
portant that can claim the attention of rational beings ; the grounds 
of which are briefly stated in the introductory diapter. 

2. The belief that this branch might be pursued at an earlier pe- 
riod than it has usually been attempted. 

This is not a new or hastily formed opixdon. It has existed with 
▼arious degrees of strength for many yean. 

8. The belief that a text book, differing in som^ respects, from any 
one in use, and embracing an outline of all the departmeBts of the 
mind, was needed, to secure the best resultB of this study, if com^ 
menced thus early. 

Most of the woiks now in use have been prqwied upon the prin- 
ciple that a good degree of maturity of mind was needed to c<mi- 
mence the study.* Most of them, valuable as they may be, do not 
attempt to embrace all the departments of the mind. 

4. The writer has labored with some zeal, but without success, to 
secure the preparation of such a work, by othera IVithin twelve 
yean he has conversed with numben of publishen and skilful wri- 
ters, all of whom agreed in the opinion that such a book was needed, 
but who have fidled to furnish it. 

5. The writer has felt deeply the want of such a woik in the Insti- 
tution under his care, as an introduction to the study of other works 
on Philosophy. 

6. Other teachen of Academies and High Schools have expressed 
the same feeling, and strongly urged the preparation of the work. 

7. It is believed, by many teachen, that such a work is much need- 
ed in our Common Schools, and may be extensively used in them 
with great advantage to other studies. 

8. Such a work may be extensively used in the Family circle, for 
the mutual advantage of parents and children. 

9. It \a believed that young persons of either sex may find such a 
work of some value, not only as a help to the study of other woiks 
on philosophy, but also in all their efforts for Self Improvement. 

• See the introduction to Abercrombie's work on the Intellectual 
powen, by Jacob Abbott. 



IV . PRBFACE. 

10. It has been the hope of the writer that such a work might be of 
service to Teadliers, in preparing for the important work of instruct- 
ing, unfolding, and governing the youthful mind. 

PLAir AUD DESIGN OF THE WOBK. 

This book is not designed to supersede other and more extended 
treatises on Philosophy, but to prepare the way for their greater 
usefulness, ft ia designed to draw attention to the study, at an ear- 
lier period, ^d increase the numbov of those who appreciate such 
investigations. The planr of the work embraces the three depart- 
ments of the mind ; the Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will — 
The writer has endeavored to explore, analyse, and arrange, in the 
most natund order, the principal phenomena of mind, and to bring 
them within as narrow limits as practicable. 

Simplicity and directness of style have been 'soo^t, rather than 
ornament ; and truth rather than the authority of names and opin- 
ions. The pages have few references to other treatises. The writ- 
ings of Locke, Stewart, Reid, Brown, Coleridge, and Cousin, and 
various works on Phrenology, have been read with interest ; but 
neither of them has been adopted as the basis of this work. More 
assistance has beetf derived from the three volumes of Professor Up- 
ham, than from all others ; and one inportant object in preparing this 
work will be gained, if it shall secure for those a wider circulation. 
The general arrangement and use of terms being similar, this vnll be 
fbund a better* introduction to those works, than to any others in use. 
For Colleges and the more advanced classes in Academies, those vol- 
umes are well adapted ; and it is believed that a careful study of this 
will prepare the student to enter upon the study of those more suc- 
cessfully, and at an earlier period. In teaching from those admirable 
works, the writer has found classes, for a time, embarrassed for want 
of a more full outline view of the whole mind, and the relation of 
the three departments to each other, as a preliminary to the success- 
ful and extended study of either department This outline view is 
here presented in as narrow limits as the nature of the subject seemed 
to admit. It is not the design of the work to dispense with the men- 
tal efforts of either teacher or pupils. It must be studied in order 
to be understood ; and every topic, so far as practicable, subjected to 
the scrutiny of patient thought, observation and experience. 

Buckfield, Jan. 30, 1842. 



CHAPTER I- 

UITR<NDVCTI<HI« 

The Study of the Human Mind is one of ttm most ex- 
tensive and important that can be pursued. Man is the 
noblest work of God witli which we are acquainted ; 
and the mind of man is of more value than his body. 

It is the mind that raises man above the brute, that al- 
lies him to angels, and brings him near to God. 

It is in the mind, and not in the body, that we are to 
search for the image of God. 

Next to the study of the Divine Mini>— the eharat- 
ter, government, and tvill of God— we should hold in 
estimation, the study of the human mind. Of an- 
gels, or other created beings superior to man, we know 
but little ; and the study of their nature and employ- 
ments, must be reserved for another state of being. But 
the study of the human soul is now within our reach ; 
and it is fitted to awaken the deepest interest. 

*< The proper study of mankind, is man,** 

The benefits of this study are numerous. 

1. It serves to strengthen, expand, and elevate the 
mind, and prepare it for the pursuit of all knowledge. 
Knowledge i^ gained by mental effort, and ^is effort is 
constaittly fitting the mind for still higher attainments. 
No other study can do this more successfully than that 
of the mind itself. 

2. Mental Philosophy is the basis of self-knowledge. 
It is the study of our nature, necessities, and capacities. 
It makes us acquainted with ourselves ; for it is the study 
of our thoughts, feelings, and conduct in the various re- 
lations we sustain. 

3. We thus learn to discipline our minds, and to di- 
rect them into right courses, and to useful ends. In all 
efforts for self-improvement we have occasion for just 
views of the philosophy of mind. We must necessari- 

1* 



6 INTRODUCTION. 

ly be acting upon principles, either of true or false 
philosophy, at every step, in self-education. 

4. Our knowledge of others will be proportioned to 
our skill in Mental Philosophy ; which is but another 
name for a knowledge of human nature. 

This knowledge is sometimes gained by the study* of 
' men, in the intercourse of life ; but ther^ is need of in- 
struction m this, as m every other science. It is a pro- 
found science ; and books, teachers, and direct efforts 
are as necessary in this, as in any science which claims 
our attention. 

5. This knowledge is of vast importance to the teach- 
er. He has need of ihie most thorough acquaintance 
with mind, both in teaching and governing the yQung. 
This is true of the teacher in ^very department ; whether 
it be in the family circle, the common school, the acade- 
my or high school, the College, or professional semina- 
ry, or the sanctuary. All, who in any relation or station 
attempt to teach and influence others, tteed a knowledge 
of mind. 

6. Equally important is a knowledge of the mind 
in conversation, writing for the press, in public speak- 
ing, in the practice of law and medicine ; in mercantile 
and commercial pursuits ; in the study of history and 
languages ; in framing and administering human govern- 
ments ; in all efforts for reforming the manners or mor- 
als of men ; in political action and political economy. 
It is useful in painting and sculpture, and in all the efforts 
of genius, and the creations of imagination in every art. 

7. The study of the human mind is pecttKarly fitted 
to lead us to the study of the Divine Mind. The more 
we know of ourselves, the more shall we feel our need 
of the knowledge of God ; and no other created object 
can give us higher ideas of his wisdom, power, and be- 
nevolence than the human mind. Its faithful study, in 
coimexion with the truths of the Qible, is needed to quali- 
fy us for his presence and service, and for the inter- 
course of all holy and intelligent beings. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MIND. 

We cannot study the mind, as we can a book, a tune, 
a rose or a picture ; we can oi^ know it by its acts. 
It is that part of us which knows, thinks, feasons, re- 
laejnbers, feels, desires, hopes, fears, loves, wills and 
puts fc^h, or causes actions of the body. 

The acts of the mind are sometimes called men- 
tal states, and sometimes phenomena of mind. 

As there are many different kinds of mental acts or 
states, w» speak of various faculties or powers of mind ; 
but this does not teach that the mind is actually divi- 
ded into different parts, like a human form, with its 
head, hands, feet, eyes, and ears ; or like a tree, with 
its root, trunk, branches, leaves, flow6rs and fruit. 

The mind is not like matter, md cannot be compared 
with any created thing litside itself; and it may be re- 
garded as one and indivisible. Take away any one of 
its faculties, and what remains is not a perfect mind. £v» 
ery part is essential to the perfection of the whole, and 
to the right action of every other part. 

But it is more convenient to study the mind by attend- 
ing to one of its acts or states at a time, than it is to at- 
tempt ' th^ examination of all at once ; just as it is easi- 
er to understand a book, by studying one line or one 
sentence at a time, than by attempting to study the whole 
book, or a whole page at once. 

To do this, three things are neccescary ; first, to begin 
at the right place ; second, to proceed in a proper order ; 
and third, to make such divisions as we ean easily under- 
tand, and as shall seem proper and natural. 

We study a book most easily if we commence at the 
beginning and read it in course. It is also a help to us if 
it is so arranged and divided into chapters, or sections, 
and paragraphs, that we can study one subject at a time, 
and find, in each part, assistance in understanding the 
next. 



8 THE INTELLECT. 

This is what we need in the study of the mind. We 
must look for the right place to begin, and for a conven- 
ient general division, by the aid of which, we can ar- 
range all our mental acts. Philosophers formerly made 
a twofold division : the Understanding and the Will.— - 
But a more convenient division will be three fold ; as will 
be seen by reference to the definition of the mind, al- 
ready given. 

We can arrange •all those acts, «r states, and all those 
faculties of^the mind, by which we gain knowledge, in 
one class ; and all those which are connected witii feel- 
ing or desire, in another ; aud those which cause bodily 
action, in another. 

We may then call the first class Intellectual states and 
faculties, because they are employed in gaining knowl- 
edge or intelligence. The second class, Sentiftnt or sen- 
sitive states and faculties, because they involve sensibil- 
ity or feeling; 'and the third class, Voluntary states, be- 
cause it is from this department that volitions or acts of 
the will proceed, and are manifested in outward conduct, 
or acts of the body. - 

We will then adopt three convenient terms to express 
'the three departments of the mind. 1. The Intellect. 
2. The Sensibilities. 3. Tug Will. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE INTELLECT^ 



If we begin at the right place, yre shall first endeavor 
to study the Intellect, because it is with this that we gain 
knowledge ; and knowledge is fitted to produce feelings 
and desifea ; jmd these lead on to voliiUuiSy or acta of 
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the will. If we are to perform any operation, we must 
first know what it is ; then we must have some desire, or 
feeling of obligation to do it ; and then the will or de- 
termination to do it. This is the process of the mind in 
our employments, whether we stop to trace it or not. 

The Intellect admits of division, because there are 
two sources of knowledge, and two methods by which 
we gain it. First, the objects around us, which we 
examine by means of our senses. Second, the mind 
itself, and the power it has of acting ; and of examining, 
and tracing its own acts, or states. 

The knowledge we gain of the objects around us is 
called knowledge of the external world, or External 
Knowledge ; and, on tliis account, the department of mind 
by which we gain this, is called, for the sake of con- 
venience, the External Intellect. 

The knowledge which the mind gains of itself, and 
by its internal action, is properly called Internal Knowl- 
edge ; and that department of the mind by which this is 
gained, is called the Internal Intellect. 

There is reason to believe that our earliest knowledge 
is gained by the External Intellect, or the first of these 
methods ; and therefore our study of the mind may prop- 
erly begin at that point. 

THE external INTELLECT. 

Sensation. There are several ways in which we 
gain knowledge of things about us, or of the external 
world. We notice the Infant gazing at the fire, the 
burning lamp, or the bright picture, and then manifesting 
pleasure by his looks, and actions. He thus gives evi- 
dence of possessing a mind, and of having mental emo- 
tions, or feelings. These feelings are called Sensations ; 
and because they are produced by the sense of sight, 
they are called Sensations of Sight. 

He listens to the sound of a bell or a whistle, or to a 
pleasant tune or the tones of his mother's voice, and his 
joyous countenance assures us that he receives pleasure 
by the sense of hearing. The feelings thus occasioned 
are called Sensations of Sound. 

Soon he learns to use his hands, and he desires 
to handle every thing he sees. This effort also gives 
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him pleasure; but he soon learns that there are some 
things he cannot safely handle. He takes hold of the 
burning lamp, and starts and shrieks with suffering. He 
feels a sensation of pain ; and as it was produced by touch- 
ing the burning light, it is called a Sensation of Touch. 

He uses his hands to convey objects to his mouth, and 
some of these give him pleasure, so that he will cry for 
them, and manifest great delight in tasting them. Oth- 
er things displease him, and he rejects them with a look 
which shows that he has experienced an unpleasant Sen- 
sation OF Taste. 

He early learns that some things produce a pleasant 
feeling when applied to the sense of smell, while others ' 
offend him. He then furnishes evidence that he is ca- 
pable of distinguishing Sensations of Smell. 

That child then has five distinct channels through 
which sensations are flowing in upon his mind, and by 
which he is gaining knowledge of the external world. 

1. The eyes receive Sensations of Sight. 

2. The ears receive Sensations of Sound, 

3. The hands, and other parts of the body, to some ex- 
tent, receive Sensations of Touch. 

4. The mouth and tongue receive Sensations of Taste^ 
and also those of Touch. 

5. The nose receives Sensations of Smell. 

As we receive sensations of five different kinds, and 
through five different channels, we are said to have five 
senses. The eyes, ears, hands, mouth, and nose, are 
sometimes called Organs of sensation. 

We learned to use these organs before we can remem- 
ber, and acquired a knowledge of many things so early 
that we cannot tell when, or in what way we learned them; 
and therefore, as remarked above, there is reason to be- 
lieve that external knowledge was the earliest acquired, 
and that the External Intellect was first employed. We 
learned many things before we learned to reason about 
them. We had need of some knowledge before we 
could begin to reason. This becomes more apparent by 
noticing the mental progress of the infant. We find that he 
has learned many things before he can call their names, 
and before he gives evidence of pursuing trains of rea- 
soning ; or of forming conclusions by such a process « 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE EXTERNAL INTELLECT. 

Perception.— Nearly related to Sensation is Percep* 
tion ; and on this account some have found it difficult to 
distinguish them. A few illustrations will make their 
difference apparent. 

A little boy, of four years, heard a noise in the adjoin- 
ing room, one still evening, and took a light to go in and 
see the chickens. There were no chickens there ; 
and he was filled with surprise : but his father showed 
him the black crickets that were making the noise. Be- 
fore he saw the crickets, he had the sensation of sound, 
and he thought it made by chickens ; but now he per* 
€eived that it was made by crickets, and therefore had 
the Perception of Sound. 

The same boy on coming into the room one day, said : 
** Mother, what is it smells so sweet?" She showed 
him a rose, and he at once perceived that this occamoned 
the pleasant sensation. That sensation had now become 
a Perception of SmelL 

A litde girl returning from school, stood listning a few 
minutes in fixed attention, and then asked her mother 
what it was that made such pretty noises. Her mother 
took her to the window, and showed her the little cords 
of an ^olian Harp, which she had fitted there. The 
pleasant sensation of the child thus became a Perception 
of Sound. A child was one day requested to take an 
unpleasant medicine. He took a little in his mouth, but 
immediately refused it because it was unpleasant. H« 
had not only an unpleasant sensation of taste but a per- 
ception of its cause. He was not willing to take more, 
because he perceived that the medicine caused the disa- 
greeable taste. That was a Perception of Taste. 

A little girl, one day as her mother left the room, took 
a hot cake from a dish by the fire, but immediately drop- 
ped it, and cried with pain in her hsoid. She dared not 
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pick it up again, for she had not only a painful sensation, 
but perceived that the cake caused it. That was a Per- 
ception of Touch, 

The difference between Sensation and Perception is 
this : Sensation is a mere state or feeling in the mind. 
Perception recognizes or embraces this, and also connects 
it with or refers it to something as its cause. In order 
to gain knowledge therefore, of external objects, Percep- 
tion is necessarily connected with Sensation. 

Sensation alone would often mislead us, while if we 
had no sensations, we could have no perceptions. But, 
while we have the use of all our senses, we may have 
both sensations and perceptions of sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell. This is a wonderful provision of our 
Creator, but this is not all. The world is full of objects 
fitted to awaken these sensations and perceptions, and to 
occasion a high degree of pleasure, as the knowledge 
gained from them flows into the soul, by means of these 
various senses. 

But how does this knowledge reach the mind ? Where 
is the mind? And what is it? These are questions we can- 
not answer. We cannot taste, touch, see, hear or smell it. 
We learn from those who have dissected and examined 
dead persons, that all the organs of sensation have a very 
fine substance called nerves, which connect these organs 
with the brain; and that these nerves appear to be of 
the same quality with the brain. It is also known that 
disease in the brain, or a blow upon the head, sometimes 
injures or destroys the regular action of the mind. 

The wrong or excessive use of the mind also some- 
times injures the brain. It is therefore quite certain that 
the mind has a very intimate connexion with the brain. 
We may then conclude that the brain is the organ for 
knowing, thinking, feeling, willing, and acting, as re- 
ally as the eye is for seeing and the ear for hearing. 
This is sufficient for our present purpose. 



CHAPTER. V. 

KNOWLEDGE FROM SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 

It may not be possible for us to determine precisely 
how much of our knowledge is gained by the senses, nor 
is this necessary. We need only indicate the kinds of 
knowledge, or the classes of objects with which we thus 
become acquainted. We can then see that these furnish 
materials for reflection, and for the other internal intel- 
lectual processes. 

The SENSE of Smell.— We notice this first, because 
it does not seem to be the most important of our sen- 
ses. We may reasonably conclude that we could do 
without this, better than without sight or hearing. 
Yet the loss of this would be a great calamity. We 
should be deprived of all the pleasure we now receive 
from the smell of flowers, fruit and food. The fra- 
grance of the rose, the pink, the violet, the geranium, 
and the myriads of other flowers, which is wafted to 
to us by the breath of heaven, would be lost to us. 

All would 

'< Waste their sweetness on the desert air.'' 

We could not tell whether the food placed before 
us was pleasant or offensive, till we had tasted it. 
The sense of smell now furnishes us with this knowl- 
edge. It aids us in detecting poisonous plants, and 
liquids. We learn to distinguish one from another 
when it would be very dangerous to taste them. This 
sense is placed in the right position to guard us from 
such dangers 

It warns us if our houses or any places about them 
become offensive and injurious to health. It teaches 
us when the sick room becomes offensive and injuri- 
ous to the sick. 

It sometimes helps us to ascertain that our clothes, 
or our dwellings are on fire, before we could discover 
2 
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it in any other way. It increases our appetite and 
relish for food, and often enables us to know before- 
hand whether a particular J^ind of food would give us 
pleasure or pain. 

It is capable of being greatly increased in power, so 
that persons, if deprived of taste or sight, can acquire 
by it a great deal of knowledge which is usually gained 
by those senses. 

The sense of taste.— «This does not seem to be 
a soucre of so much knowledge as that of sight, . but 
is still a means of very extensive and important knowl- 
edge ; and also when properly treated, of much enjoy- 
ment. It aids the sense of smell in determining the 
nature and quality of our food. It sometimes warns 
us against excessive indulgence in food and drink. 

We learn the nature of many of the substances used 
in Chemistry and the arts, and also many facts in re- 
lation to metals and minerals, by the taste. If a piece 
of zinc is placed under the tongue, and a piece of sil- 
ver placed over it, and then the two metals are made 
to touch, a peculiar sensation is produced. If then sil- 
ver money were counterfeited by having a mixture of 
zinc in it, one who had learned the sensation refered 
to, could readily detect the zinc by this experiment, 
when he could not detect it by sight. We can dis- 
tinguish salts and acids and alkalies by the taste, be- 
cause we can learn, by experiment, the taste peculiar 
to each. 

We learned to distinguish sour sweet and bitter 
tastes, and many different degrees in each, before we 
can remember. We have, from our earliest recollec- 
tion, been able to distinguish many things, by the 
taste, which we could not otherwise determine, and 
thus have always been gaining knowledge by this sense. 

The sense of touch.^— This is not only a source 
of extensive knowledge in itself, but it aids in correct- 
ing wrong veiws and avoiding mistakes which might 
be occasioned by the other senses, if we were depri- 
ved of tliis. We learn the sensations of heat and cold, of 
dampness and dryness, by the touch. We learn what 
bodies are hard or soft, sharp or dull, rough or smooth, 
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round, square or angular, in any form : also what are 
stiff or limber, elastic or non-elastic, brittle or tenacious, 
heavy or light, hot or cold &c. There is reason to be- 
lieve that we learn to judge of the distance and size, 
and also the form of objects, originally, by touch. If 
we had not the sense of touch, there would be only a 
sensation of sight ; and this being in the mind, all ob- 
jects which caused it, might seem to touch our eyes, 
or be very near them. 

Persons who were born blind, have sometimes been 
made to see, by surgical operations, on the eyes ; and 
it has been found that they could not distinguish even 
the form of objects, at first, by sight, so as to deter- 
mine which was round or which was square. Now 
that we have learned by the aid of touch, to judge by 
sight of the form and size of objects, we often err. 

We look upon a painting and see plums, apples 
and peaches, which appear to be in perfect shape. 
We see human figures apparently in perfect form, and 
as though we could take them by the hand. So with 
landscapes, houses, or villages ; they may seem to 
cover a large space, and be of large and proper di- 
mensions. But we find the appearances to be produc- 
ed, by a skilful arrangement of paints, upon the paper 
or canvass, or other level surface. 

If we see a bird high in the air, it appears very 
small, and we should suppose it to be so if we had 
not learned by experience. When we look at objectn 
in a fog, or mist, they seem larger and more distant 
than they are. 

So when we look off upon the ocean, or across a 
river, or an open plane, objects seem nearer than they 
are. 

A man saw persons, at a distance, standing in the 
door of a church, and thought they were children ; but 
on coming near, found them to be full sized men. 
They had appeared small because standing in a large 
door. 

When we see an object at a distance, we cannot 
judge accurately of its size, by sight, unless we 
know its distance ; nor can we judge accurately of 
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the distance of objects, unless we know their size. 
The experience which enables us to do this, is gained 
to a great extent, by the aid of touch, by which we 
can measure and compare objects, distances and di- 
menisons. 

The sense of touch in blind persons is greatly increas- 
ed by instruction. They learn to read by means of, 
their fingers, nearly as fast as others do by sight- 
Books are printed for their use with large raised let- 
ters, which can be more easily felt. 



CHAPTER VI. 

KNOWLEDGE FROM SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 

Sense of Hearing.— By this sense we are able to 
perceive the tones of kindness and joy, and the shrieks 
of distress and terror. We can share the pleasures of 
conversation and the sweet strains of music. We can 
gain knowledge from the experience of others, by our 
firesides, in the stage coach, or steam boat, in the legis- 
lative hall, or the court house ; in tha Lyceum, the school, 
or lecture room, and the Sanctuary. 

We can gain knowledge and receive impressions of 
delight from the myriads of sounds in the natural world. 
We hear the song of the birds, the bleating of lambs, 
the lowing of cattle, and the chirp or hum of the insect 
tribes. We listen to the rippling of the brook, the roar 
of the waterfall, the thunders of the ocean waves, and 
the thunders of the heavens. 

The knowledge derived from this sense is very exten- 
sive and varied. 
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The sense of hearing can be greatly improved by ex- 
ercise, so that Vfe may learn to distinguish a vast variety 
of sounds^ and perceive the most delicate variation in 
tone, strength, and quality of sound; and distinguish 
those made by different musical instruments from each 
other, and from those of the human voice. By this 
sense we learn to regulate the voice, and to imitate sounds. 

Those who are born deaf, do not learn to talk ; and 
young children, who after learning to talk, have lost the 
sense of hearing, have generally lost the power of 
speech also. 

The blind, in the Institutions for their improvement, 
receive a large part of their instruction from the voice 
of the teacher. Before they learn to read with their 
fingers, tliis is their principal method of gaining knowl- 
edge. In this way the ear becomes exceedingly acute, 
and they learn to imitate sounds with great skiU. They 
frequently become very skilful in the performance of vo- 
cal and instrumental music. 

By experience, and the aid of the' other senses, we 
learn to judge with some degree of accuracy, by hearing, 
of the distance and direction of sounds. There is rea- 
son to believe that this is an acquired, and not an original 
capacity of hearing, and it is liable to err. 

Sense of Sight. — This is early used, and it is the 
source of a great portion of our knowledge. The dif- 
ferent colors, the lights and shadows, the works of na- 
ture and of art, bookd, visible illustrations, and ex- 
periments, the changing of the seasons, the varying ap- 
pearances of the heavens and the earth, the form, size, 
and motions of objects, all present knowledge through the 
eye. If we are indebted to the sense of touch for our 
original knowledge of the form, size, distance, and mo- 
tions of objects, we at length gain the power of forming 
tolerably correct ideas, by sight The boundaries of 
knowledge are thus extended, &nd the facili^es for ac- 
quiring it greatly increased. The eye can be trained 
so as to perceive the nicest shades of coloring and the 
most exact proportions. It thus becomes a perfect guide 
to the j^ainter and the sculptor. In all th« arts, it is the 

2» 
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most important sense employed in studying and imitat- 
ing models. 

The eye can be aided by the use of a few lenses, so as 
to see distant stars, which it cannot see unaided, and also 
to discover objects too minute to be seen otherwise.—- 
Thus the wonders of creation are unfolded in vast and 
beautiful variety. 



CHAPTER VII. 

IMPROVEMENT OF SENSATION AND PERCEPTION. 

We have seen that a vast amount and variety of knowl- 
edge is secured by the use of the five senses, and that 
some of these senses aid in correcting the ideas gained 
by the others. It has also been said that some of the 
senses can be greatly improved by effort, when there is 
a necessity for this. This fact deserves more attention. 
We may now state as a general truth, 

1. That all the powers of the human being may be im- 
proved by exercise, so as to become more perfect instru- 
ments than they would otherwise be. 

2. It is equally possible for all parts of the body to 
be weakened and unfitted for any use. They may even 
become sources of suffering. 

3. The same general law prevails in relation to the 
mind in all its powers and faculties. It is peculiarly so 
in relation to the organs of sensation, 

4. These may be easily impaired, by neglect or abuse, 
so. that they will give us defective or erroneous sensa- 
tions, and then our Perceptions will also be wrong, and 
consequently our feelings^ and reasonings^ and conduct, 
will be more or less erroneous. 
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5. It is equally true that all the organs of Bemation 
ean be improved, by right exercise, so as to become more 
rapid and accurate in their operation. Consequently our 
sensations, and perceptions will be the more rapid and 
accurate — our feelings, and reasonings will be more just, 
and our conduct less likely to err. 

The repeated and proper exercise of the senses leads 
to the formation of just habits of sensation and pereep^ 
tion» Habit is said to be " second nature.^* Its effect 
is to render any effort natural and pleasant, which oth- 
erwise might be difficult or unpleasant. This fact is of 
great^ importance, and lays the foundation for just prin- 
ciples in education, and points out the proper efforts for 
its promotion. It shows us the necessity for-1. Frequtni 
and active exercise of our senses, in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. — 2. A careful attention to the sensations and per- 
ceptions we receive.-— 3. The use of more than one of 
the senses, in securing our knowledge of objects, when 
this can be properly done. One of the senses may 
some times mislead us, and its sensations must be cor- 
rected by another. When we gain knowledge of an ob- 
ject by several of the senses our impressions are more 
vivid, as well as more just, and they may be more easi- 
ly recalled.^-4» The use of our organs of sensation must 
not be excessive, or too long continued, so as to overtask 
them ; nor should their use be impaired or wasted upon 
worthless objects. 

The more full and definite illustration of these prin- 
ciples belongs to a work on Education. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

MENTAL STATES OCCASIONED BV SENSATION ANP PERCSP- 
TKW. 

It is evident that the knowledge derived from the sen- 
45e8 is of great importance. It is so, not only in itself, 
but as the basis of action for the Internal Intellect. It 
is the means of exercising the various Mental Powers 
and thus leading on to other knowledge. Several men- 
tal proceses can be specified, which naturally arise in con- 
sequence of the knowledge gained by sensation and per- 
ception. These may perhaps be considered as belong- 
ing to the Internal Intellect ; but as they rise in conse- 
quence of the knowledge derived from sensation and per- 
ception» they may be considered in this connecion. Of 
this description we may notice Attention, Reflection, 
Simple Ideas, Complex Ideas, Abstraction, Classifica- 
tion, Conception and Dreaming. 

Attention.— We are able to retain the perceptions 
which we receive, and to examine them. We can shut 
out, for a time, other matters, and occupy the mind es- 
pecially with those we wish to examine. This is called 
attmtion, and it may exist in different degrees. It is to 
some extent a voluntary effort, yet all persons have not 
equal power to fix their attention on a particular subject. 

One person cannot read or write while others ire con- 
versing near him. I knew a student who could not 
study if a child cried within hearing, or if a goose or a 
dog were making a noise near the house. 

Some scholars cannot study while others are reciting 
in the school room. Others are not interrupted by any 
thing, when they choose to study. 

Some will fix attention for a long time and with great 
strength, on one subject ; others are soon weary. 

Some will attend to several things apparently at the 
same time. It is said that Julius Caesar could write a 
despatch, and dictate to four other writers at the same 
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time. If he did not write himself he could dictate sev* 
en letters as fast as seven persons could well write. Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, it is said, could do the same. Presi- 
dent Dwight, of Yale college, it is said, could dictate to 
four or five writers at a time. 

Some persons have very feeble power of attention, 
and are confused if two or three things demand immedi- 
ate attention. The difference in attention depends part- 
ly on original difference in the power of the will, and 
partly on cultivation and habit. As memory depends 
greatly upon attention it is important to cultivate it in the 
best manner. 

Reflection. — We fix attention, upon a subject for 
the purpose of examining it ; and in doing this we are 
said to think or reflect upon it. We examine the matter 
in its various parts and its connexion with other things, 
and thus gain knowledge by reflection. The power of 
reflection, and the increase of knowledge gained by it, 
depend much upon attention, as well as upon the talents 
of a person. 

Simple and Complex Ideas. — Reflection furnishes 
Ideas. When we think, or reflect upon a subject, the 
knowledge we gain is made up of parts, or of distinct 
mental states, which may be called Ideas. These are 
either simple or complex. A complex idea is made up 
of simple ones, and consequently may be separated in- 
to parts. 

We may think of a tree, and have a clear idea of it 
as a whole. Yet it is made up of many parts. There 
are the roots, the trunk, the branches, the leaves, and 
perhaps the blossoms or the fruit. It has life, strength, 
form, size and color. When we think of a tree, there- 
fore, we have a complex ideoy because it can be divd* 
ed and separated into parts. 

But a simple idea cannot be separated into . parts ; 
it admits of no division, and therefore it cannot easily 
be defined by words ; but we can understand it, and 
distinguish it from the complex idea of which it forms 
a part. 

Abstraction.— This is intimately connected with 
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the relations of simple and complex ideas. We may 
take any object, having several properties, and examine 
one of those properties by itself, leaving out of view 
the o^ers. We may think of an apple, and then we 
can think of its color. We will suppose it to be red. 
We can then think of red color, as belonging to some 
other object, or without connecting it with any partic« 
ular object. Thus we can abstract the color from the 
ebject» and have an abstract idea. 

We can think of the apple as sweet or sour, large 
or small, hard or soft, ripe or unripe, sound or decay- 
ed ; and we can think of each of these qualities in 
connection with an orange, a peach or pear, or with- 
out connecting the quality with any particular object. 
Each quality of any object may thus be abstracted and 
become an abstract idea. 

The uses of this power are very numerous, in all 
the employments of men, as well as in efforts to gain 
knowledge. Every artist, who makes any improve- 
ment in his profession, has occasion to use the power 
of abstraction in doing so. 

It is used in relation to trains of thought and rea- 
soning, and processes piirely mental, as well as to ob* 
jects examined by the senses. 

Classification. — This is intimately connected with 
abstraction. As we examine any quality of an object 
we may see that it belongs also to many others. Lead 
has weight, or gravity ; and so have iron, steel, gold, 
silver, zinc, and various other substances. We can 
then coveniently class these together for certain purpos- 
es. 

They have also a peculiar lustre, which distin- 
guishes them from the earth, from wood, and from stone. 
It is called a metallic lustre, and the substances which 
have it, are classed together, and called metals. It is 
thus that we come to use general abstract Ideas. 

The term metallic lustre may be used to express a 
general abstract ideaj because we can think of it as ap- 
plied to metals generally, without connecting it with 
any particular metal. 

So we may think of any color. Snow is white, and so 
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are milk, chalk, paper, cloth, and many other substan* 
ces. We may then think of whiteness as a general 
property common to many objects. We can do the 
same with any other quality. 

In this way we can arrange all objects into groups 
or classes, and form notions of genera, and species. 
We may arrange particular objects of the same descrip- 
tion together, and thus form a species^ embracing all 
the objects which have certain specific qualities in com* 
mon. 

There may be several species which have some more 
general resemblance, while they differ in particular 
qualities, and these we may unite and form genera. 
These may again be compared and united in a still 
more general or indefinite group, and form an order 
or a dass. In this way we can distribute trees and 
plants and 'other objects, into a variety of classes, 
orders, genera, and species; and each species may 
contain a great number of individuals. 

CLASSIFICATIONS NOT ALWAYS PERFECT. 

It would be reasonable to expect more or less diversity, 
and defect, in the classification of the numberless objects 
in nature, especially while our knowledge is limited and 
defective. Children of^en make mistakes in classification. 
A little boy of three years, had seen, with much delight, 
a military company on . their march. Their waving 
plumes and regular step had greatly interested him. A 
few days after, he rode out of the city with his mother, 
and saw, for the first time, a fiock of geese pacing along 
the street, and exclaimed, *' O mother, see the trainers I 
the trainers y* His mother told him they were not 
trainers, but geese. " O yes" was bis eager reply, '*/ra{/i* 
er s^eese I trainer geese /" 

The inhabitants of Pitcairn's Island, in 1814, saw two 
large English vessels at anchor near their Island. Two 
of the young persons came on board and were filled with 
wonder at the novel and strange objects they saw. They 
were somewhat afraid of the cow on board, and could not 
tell whether it was a huge goat or a horned hog. As- 
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these were Hie only kinds of animals with which they 
were acquainted, they supposed it must be one of them. 

Capt. Cook, in his voyage round the world, touched at 
an Island calied Wateeoo, on his way from New Zealand 
to the Friendly Islands. The inhabitants wdre acquaint- 
ed with only three kinds of animals ; these were birds, 
hogs and dogs. They did not know what to call the 
eows and horses, and were afraid of tliem, but the sheep 
and goats, they supposed to be birds. They had proba- 
bly seen but one kind of hogs and dogs, but as there 
were many kinds of birds on the Island, they supposed 
these might be a kind of birds. 

Notwithstanding the defects and mistakes which some- 
times occur, the power of classification is of great value 
in the acquisition and proper use ^f knowledge. This, 
in connexion with abstraction, distinguishes the cultiva- 
ted and philosophical mind from that which is undisci- 
plined and unfurnished. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONCEPTION. 

There is a state of mind somewhat analogous to sen- 
sation and perception, and somewhat like remembrance, 
but which can be clearly distinguished from both. 

We may think of an absent object, so that we seem to 
perceive it, in all its particulars, and yet have no recol- 
lection of the time when we saw the object. As I sit 
here J can think of the home of my childhood : Tlie 
house, the fields, the trees which I planted, the form and 
features of my father, the companions of my youth, the 
Boenes of the school room, and other objects too numer- 
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ous to be recorded, come thronging before the mind as 
if they were but scenes of yesterday, or were now pass- 
ing before me« 

But these scenes are not present. I can take no ac- 
count of them, by sensation or perception. 1 can only 
recall past^sations of these absent objects ; or, in otlier 
words, I conceive of them. I take no notice of the time 
when these objects were before me, but can grasp the 
events of years into a single view. This is done by the 
conceptive faculty or power of conception. The mental 
states thus called up are named Conceptions. 

They differ from sensations and perceptions because 
their objects are absent. 

They differ from remembrances, because we can pro- 
duce them without any reference to the time when they 
were presented. 

Conceptions are highly important in several respects. 
They may afford a high degree of satisfaction to the 
mind. A person may call up, almost at pleasure, endear- 
ed associations of past events and distant objects, and 
thus in a sense, experience, again and again his former 
joys. 

We may form conceptions of objects of sight inalfliost 
endless variety. We can conceive of myriads of objects 
which we have never seen, but of which we have heard 
or read a description. Distant cities, ancient temples, 
monuments, #uins, costumes, customs, and every object 
within the range of thought can thus be made to pass be- 
fore Ihe " eye of the mind," and seem almost like pres- 
ent realities. Blind persons who once could see, and 
were accustomed fo gaze upon the beautiful objects of 
nature, and art, can revive the most vivid conceptions of 
them. They are sometimes able to describe them, and to 
combine and re-arrange them, in new forms and relations, 
so as to appear as present objects of sight. Milton ex- 
hibits this power with great advantage, in some of the 
descriptions of scenes in Paradise Lost. 

Conceptions of sound too, may be very numerous, if 
not so vivid as those of sight. Beethoven was able to 
compose some of his best pieces of music after he be- 
came entirely deaf. When we have listened for some 
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time to sweet music, we may reflect upon it in such a 
way that we seem to hear its rich tones.* 

Conceptions of touch, taste, and smell, do not seem to 
be so vivid or so easily produced as those of sight or 
soupd ; perhaps because not so much aided by Associa- 
tion, which is an important help in forming conceptions. 

The conceptive power may be greatly improved by 
exercise and habit, and it becomes thus of great service 
in public speaking, in giving written or oral descriptions, 
in writing poetry or romance, in painting portraits or 
landscapes ; and in short, in the efforts of genius of eve« 
ry description. 

Conceptions are sometimes attended tvith a momenta- 
ry belief.* — 1 can think of a wound till for the moment I 
seem to feel the pain, and see the blood flowing. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, after being for some time engaged in 
painting, as he walked into the street seemed to see the 
lamp posts as trees, and the men and women as moving 
shrubs. A little boy returning home with his parents in 
the evening said " I see little brother taking hold of the 
side of my bed, and looking right at me." He had a 
vivid conception which seemed to him like reality. 

Conceptions are sometimes joined with perceptions,-^ 
In the dusk of evening or morning we may seem to see 
a man by the road side, in a threatening posture, ^and 
soon find it only a bush, or a stump, with a knot or a dry 
limb projecting. It is by a similar process probably that 
many persons have seen ghosts, and other frightful .ob- 
jects, which would have lost all their mystery and terror, 
if they had been examined. 

Persons will gaze upon fictitious and tragical represen- 
tations, when well performed, and laugh or weep as if 
the whole were a reality ; notwithstanding they have a 
general conviction that it is a fictitious performance. 

*A friend reminds me, that bad music occafliong more Tivid con- 
ceptions than good music. 



CHAPTER X. 

DREAMING. 

Our minds are sometimes active, and thoughts and 
feelings are passing within us while we are asleep. 
This is called dreaming. Dreams appear to he some- 
what related to conceptions, hut have marks which 
clearly distinguish them. Conceptions have sometimes 
been fitly termed waking dreams. 

Dreams like conceptions are sometimes intimately con- 
nected with previous sensations and perceptions. We 
frequently dream of subjects which interested us either 
pleasantly or painfully when awake. Persons sometimes 
continue trains of thought which were left unfinished 
when they retired to sleep. Condorcet, a French schol- 
ar has stated that he, more than once, finished in -his 
dreams abstruse «tnd profound calculations, which he had 
been obliged to leave unfinished when he retired. 

Franklin also has stated that he had often discovered 
in dreaming, the bearing and results of political events, 
which had given him much trouble while awake. 

In ancient times as we learn from the Scriptures, God 
sometimes communicated with men in their dreams. 

President Edwards thought his dreams worth noticing, 
on account of the light they might throw upon his pre- 
dominant inclinations and traits of character. 

We sometimes dream of things which we cannot trace 
to any of our waking thoughts. 

Smaatians may occasion dreams, — ^I once lodged 
with a man whom I could sometimes cause to dream 
on almost any subject. Taking advantage of times 
when he appeared restless, I could speak to him in 
a low voice, on almost any subject with which he was 
. familiar, and continue a conversation with him for some 
minutes. His answers would occasionally be indistinct or 
incoherent, but he would often reveal secrets that he 
would regret when awake. More than once I made him 
very angry in his sleep so that the venting of his anger 
awoke him. 
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Similar facts are related of an English officer. His 
companions once made him go through the process of 
fighting a duel ; and when the preliminary arrangements 
had been made, they put a loaded pistol in his hand, 
which, at the word, he fired, and thus waked himself. 

A person by sleeping with something hot placed at 
the feet, may dream of walking on hot sand or coals, or 
on the summit of a volcano. 

Persons from a feeling of hunger sometimes dream of 
eating or trying in vain to eat. 

Dreams sometimes are incoherent, — We are unable 
to make different parts come together and harmonize. — 
One reason for this probably is that our Associations are 
interrupted, and broken by the want of the connecting 
links, which outward objects supply to our waking 
thoughts. These objects are shut out from the mind by 
the sleep of the senses, at least, in part. Some of the 
senses may be partially awake, but not so as to give 
correct impressions. 

Another cause may be that our trains of tttought and 
feeling in sleep are not subject to the control of the Will. 
When awake we can exert over them directly, or indi- 
rectly, a great degree of influence. We cannot always 
think or feel as we desire, by a mere act of the will ; but 
we can direct our attention to one subject, or another, 
and adopt various methods of examining whatever comes 
before the mind. In sleep we have not this voluntary 
control. * 

We have not usually a voluntary control of our limbs, 
in sleep, although this is sometimes the case, as in Som- 
nambulism. Something like this irregular or occasional 
control, the will may have, at times, over our trains of 
tliought ; but it is not uniform, and it gives occasion for 
incoherence in dreams. 

Our dreams may appear to he real. This is often the 
case with children. They speak of having seen persons 
or objects and performed actions, as if they were reali- 
ties, and are sometimes troubled to distinguish between 
conceptions, or recollections, and dreams. Dreams in 
this way, sometimes exert a powerful effect upon the 
feelings. I have dreamed of walking, or of laboring ex* 
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^€«8ivdly, and on awaking, I have found myself cov- 
ered with perspiration, and felt a weariness like that oc- 
casioned by such efforts. It is this apparent reality that 
leads persons to talk in thoir sleep, when no one speaks 
to them. This is the case in what is termed incubus or 
night mar* : Some dreadful object of terror seems to be 
present, or approaching us, from which we are unable 
to escape. 

Two causes of this apparent reality may be stated. — 
1. As other objects are closed upon us, the mind is exclu- 
sively occupied with its own creations, and these are, on 
that account, the more vivid. 2. Another reason proba- 
bly is that our conceptions are not under the control of 
the will, in the same degree as when awake. Beside 
this, we are not able to bring reason and the senses to 
our aid, in correcting the conceptions. 

We may sometimes be conscious of efforts to feason 
away the apparent reality of our dreams. I have in sev- 
eral instances been conscious of such a -stfuggling, and, 
balaneing between the dream and the reality ; at one in- 
stant persuaded it was a dream, and the next that it 
was a reality, and have been awaked by the confiict< 

Time in dreaming, — We sometimes appear to pass 
through scenes and changes which would require months 
f^nd years, in a very few minutes. It seems as if the 
mind in such cases broke loose from the restraints of the 
bodily senses, and organs, and flew with the wings of 
light, through almost unlimited time, and unbounded 
space. " We go,'* says Professor Upham," from land to 
land^ and from city to city, and into desert places ; we 
experience transitions'from joy to sorrow, and from pov- 
erty to wealth ; we are occupied in the scenes and trans- 
actions of many long months.; and then our slumbers 
are scattered, and behold, they are the doings of a fleet- 
ing watch of the night !" 

It is supposed by some that our waking thoughts are^ 
at times, equally rapid, and that the apparent reality of 
dreams causes the illusion referred to. Our conceptions 
appear to be real events, and as such events require a 
long time and a variety of efforts, the time occupied in 
dreaming seems to be thus long. 

3» 
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SoMNAMBtJLiSM. — ^Thls term denotes the act of walk- 
ing in sleep, but is applied also to other bodily efforts 
while asleep. I knew a young man who rose in his night 
dress, and walked barefooted on the frosty ground, near- 
ly half a mile to a neighbor's house, before he awoke. 

A farmer in Massachusetts who had been engaged in 
threshing, and intended to finish the next day, rose in the 
night, dressed himself, went to his barn, ascended a lad- 
der to the great beams, threw down a flooring of rye. 



threshed it, bound the straw, and carried it up to the 
beams, and put it on rails over the floor. He then 
threw down another flooring and continued to do so, 4ill 
he had threshed five bushels ; raking off the straw, and - 
shoving the rye to the side of the floor, af\er each 
flooring. Af\er throwing down the sixth and last floor- 
ing he fell from the hay mow, where the hay had been 
cut down, some six feet, and was awakened by the fall. 
He found the way, from the barn to the house, and the 
next day he ascertained that he had threshed five bush* 
els, without the least consciousness of what he was doing 
till he fell from the hay.* 

Such cases show that the will sometimes exerts its 
power over the muscles in dreams. These with other 
cases, also confirm the opinion that some of the senses 
may sleep more soundly than others, and that some fall 
asleep earlier than others. 

Cabanis, a French writer, who made several experi- 
ments, came to the conclusion that the sense of sight 
first falls asleep, then that of taste, and then that of smell. 
The next in order is hearing, and lastly, that of touch. 
Perhaps however the same order does not take place in 
all persons, and in all instances. 

* Abridged from Professor Upham's work. 



CHAPTER XI. 

INTERNAL INTELLECT. 

Consciousness.*— The soul has internal sources of 
knowledge^ as well as emotions and exercises, occasioned 
by external objects. This opinion has generally been 
held by philosophers) though sometimes very obscurely, 
and indefinitely ; and a few have denied it, and endeav- 
ored to trace all knowledge to the senses. 

A diversity of sentiment has prevailed, as to the ex- 
tent of knowledge derived from this source, and as to 
the classification of the internal intellectual states and 
faculties. It is not consistent with the plan of this work 
to discuss the conflicting opinions which have prevailed ; 
but rather to state such principles, and matters of fact, 
as seem to be established, on a solid basis, or as may be 
refered to and confirmed by our own experience. 

The beginings of knowledge, we have already seen, are 
frorp external objects, by means of the senses, ; but 
these give rise to mental acts, and processes which are 
strictly internal. This intimate connection between 
the internal and external occasions of knowledge, causes 
some difficulty in classifying the intellectual states ; and 
gives room for diversity of opinion, and of arrangement. 

We have already enumerated several processes which 
may be regarded as belonging to the Internal Intellect. 
The reasons for arranging them in that relation is found 
in their immediate connection with sensation and. per- 
ception. 

Other mental stales may be enumerated which clearly 
belong to the Internal Intellect ; such as are expressed by 
the terms. Believing^ Disbelieving^ Doubly Certaintp^ 
Faithy and the like. 

We know when we believe, disbelieve, or doubt a 
statement, as well as we know that we see, hear, touch, 
taste or smell an object : Yet this knowledge is not de- 
i?ived from without by means of the senses. The pro- 
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cesses themselves are internal, and exist in the mind. 
The knowledge thus arising is gained by Consciousness* 

I can say that I am conscious of thinking, feeling, wil« 
ling, desiring, dreading, doubting, and so of every, other 
state which exists, or process which is carried on in 
the mind. 

Consciousness, then, may be defined to be the notice 
which the mind takes of its own states and acts. 

Three ideas are embraced or assumed in every in- 
stance of consciousness. 

1. The existence of the mind or the person thinking 
or feeling. 

2. A thought, or feeling, or some state or act of the 
mind. 

3. The relation of this thought, feeling, state, or act, 
to the mind, or the person. If I say I am happy ^ or am 
conscious of happiness, the expression assumes (1) The 
existence of myself or my personal existence, (2) The 
existence of happiness. (3) Its existence in my mind, 
or its^ relation to me. 

Consciousness is a source of Knowledge and a 
GROUND OF Belief. — There may be mistakes in the inter- 
pretation of consciousness. Persons may assume ' that 
they know things by consciousness, which do not come 
within its province, and which exist only in the imagina- 
tion. The mind may be impaired by disease or insanity 
so that consciousness may mislead us ; but, in its natural, 
and healthful action, it is a source of knowledge, and of 
evidence, as absolute and decisive as any of the senses. 
Indeed, if properly understood and interpreted, it is less 
liable to mislead us than the senses. We do, and with 
propriety, believe as confidently the truths we gain by 
consciousness, as those we gain by any of the senses. 

The objects of Consciousness. — ^The objects of con- 
sciousness are extremely numerous, yet they are not 
unlimited. 

L We may be conscious of thinking, and of the pos- 
session of ideas on all subjects on which our minds are 
employed. 

2. We may be conscious of sensatioiis and percep- 
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tions ; and also of feelings, emotions, desires, or aver- 
sions, occasioned by objects around us through the 
medium of our senses. 

3. We are conscious of enjoyment or suffering, oc- 
casioned by the proper action or the injury of our bodily 
organs ; or by disease, or a wound, in any part of the 
body. 

4. We may be conscious of hope, fear, joy, sorrow, 
grief, anger, love, hatred, belief, doubt, distrust, anxie- 
ty, remorse, penitence, and all other sentient states, pro- 
duced by thinking. 

, 6. We may be conscious of volitions or acts of the 
will, and all those states designated by the terms choice, 
preference, purpose, decision, deterninaiion, hesitation, 
and the like. 

6. All the moral and religious emotions and affec- 
. tions, are matters of consciousness ; and on the power of 
a person to analize and examine these, will depend in a 
great measmre, the clearness and strength of religious 
hope and peace. 

Objects not known directly by Consciousness. 

1. We cannot with propriety say that we are con- 
scious of past thoughts or feelings, although we may be 
conscious of the remembrance of tliem. 

2. We may be conscious of a conception of absent 
objects, tut not of the existencB of those objects. 

3. We cannot be conscious of the existence of objects 
of sense which are present ; although we may be con- 
scious of the sensations and perceptions occasioned by 
■ them. 

4. Nor is the existence of our mental faculties, or of 
the mind itself, the direct object of consciousness ; but of 
another property of the Internal Intellect, which we shall 
next notice. 



CHAPTER XII. 

SUGGESTION. 

This term is used to express the fact that the mind is 
so constituted, that by its own action, it may suggest, or 
give rise to ideas ; and that one idea suggests another. 

The two things here noticed render it convenient to 
use the terms Original Suggestion and Relative Sugges- 
tion. ' " 

Original Suggestion. — This term expresses the fact 
that the action of the mind gives rise to certain ideas. 
As we receive sensations from external objects, percep- 
tion connects these sensations with their objects; and 
tiius the existence of external objects is suggested. But 
the perception of these objects suggests also the exist- 
ence of ihe mind that perceives. 

Consciousness gives rise to the action of the suggestive 
principle, in many particulars. 

If we are conscious of thinking or of possessing knowl- 
edge, the existence of a mind that thinks and knows is 
naturally suggested. If we have strong feelings the ex- 
istence of a mind that feels is suggested. If we have 
volitions or acts of the will, the existence of a mind that 
wills or a voluntary power ^ is suggested. 

Instances of knowledge from Original Suggestion. 

It is not necessary to attempt the specification of all 
the ideas which arise from this source, if this were possi- 
ble. Some of these have already been noticed. 

1 . The existence of Matter^ or of external objects. 

2. The Mindy which may be suggested by sensation 
and perception, and also by consciousness. 

3. Tke different Departments^ Faculties^ or Powers oj 
the Mindy which are called into exercise in the processes 
of thought, feeling and volition. 

To these may be added 
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4. Our own Personal Existence and Personal Iden^ 
tity. We think and feel and act ; and we yesterday 
thought, felt and acted. 

We are conscious that the thoughts and feelings we 
now have helong to us ; and memory assures us that 
the thoughts and feelings of yesterday also belonged to 
us ; hence the suggestion of Personal Identity ; or the 
idea that we are the same persons to-day that we were 
yester^day. 

5. Motion. — We can see objects in motion but can- 
not see motion itself. The appearance of the moving 
body may suggest the idea of motion. 

6. Space.— We cannot see or feel space ; but we can 
see and feel objects that are separted from each other, 
and the idea of space is necessarily suggested. So also 
when we see a boat, a horse, or a cloud in motion, we 
have the idea of space, by suggestion. 

7. Succession. — In performing any operations, either 
of mind or body, we do one thing first. Sometimes we 
are perplexed in ascertaining which to do first. We 
take one step after another, in walking, and running. In 
writing, or speaking, we place one word after another, 
and thus the idea of succession is suggested by tlie most 
common occurrences. 

8. Duration. — This is intimately connected with suc- 
cession, yet is clearly to be distinguished from it. Suc- 
cession requires duration. It requires some time to take 
one step, or write one word ; but much longer to take 
the successive steps of a long journey ; or write, succes' 
sively^ the words of a large book. Succession then may 
occasion the suggestion of duration. 

9. Time. — Time is measured and limited duration. 
Succession and duration may aid the mind in its notions 
of time. The idea of time is doubtless derived frojn 
suggestion, and originates from the very constitution and 
action of the mind. 

10. ETERNiTY.-^This is duration unmeasured and un- 
limited^ without begining and without end. This idea is 
developed in the mind itself. It originates in the Intellect, 
from its suggestive power. It may perhaps be viewed 
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as Si necessary idea; if the intellect is fairly unfolded. 
Not that the mind can comprehend eternity, still how can 
we conceive of duration limited, except in contrast with 
duration unlimited 7 Does not the finite and limited 
imply and necessarily suggest, the Infinite and unlimited ? 

11. Unity. ^ This idea is obtained in our earliest 
years. The infant exhibits evidence of distinguishing 
unity from plurality, and grasps a second object, while 
retaining the first. This characteristic is supposed to be 
unfolded by suggestion, and is a necessary idea of the in- 
ternal intellect, arising in the examination of objects. 
It is incapable of verbal definition, but is one of the most 
simple and definite ideas we possess. 

12. Power. The idea of power is necessarily sugges- 
ted. If I think, it is certain that I have power to think. 
The idea of power is readily suggested by the acts of 
the will. We will to speak and thus demonstrate the 
power of speech. We hear others speak, and^sugges- 
tion assures us that men have the power of speech. 

When we see the trees bending, or falling prostBate, 
and hear the roaring of the wind, the idea of power 
springs up in the mind, or is sugested^ So when we wit- 
ness the vessel tossed upon the billows, and plowing its 
way onward, with its full swelling sails, the idea of pow- 
er is suggested. The steam engine in the boat, or on 
the rail road, suggests vividly the idea of power. 

13. Cause and effect. We are so constituted that 
this idea springs up necessarily or spontaneously in con- 
nection with exhibitions of power, and with every change 
we witness. 

" Ma," said a little boy as the sun was setting, ** who 
blows the sun out at night ?" We cannot look upon any 
ob|ect, and reflect upon it, without feeling that it had a 
cause. If we witness an exihbition of great power, we 
spontaneously think of effects. If a furious gale or tor- 
nado sweeps by us, we expect to hear of its devastations, 
in the destruction of trees, or buildings. In the dark and 
dreadful storm, if we think of the ocean, we think of 
vessels dismasted, and wrecked, and sailors perishing in 
the ocean depths. Suggestion early gives us the idea 
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that every efiect we witness must have ifs cause ; and 
that a powerful agent will produce corresponding results. 

14. First cause. The process of the mind from the 
idea of cause to the First Cause is a very natural one. 
We may perhaps say a necessary one, if the intellect if 
fully unfolded. Even in childhood, the question ^' Who 
made tf^' is among the earliest evidences of the action of 
the Internal Intellect The question is asked in relation 
to the sun, moon, and the stars ; the grass, the trees, the 
fruits, and flowers ; the rocks and mountains ; the winds 
and storms ; snow, hail, rain, frost and fire. The mind 
is thus travelling back in search of a First Cause^ and can- 
not well rest short of that point. It is thus that the mind, 
by its own action, is fitted to develope the idea of First 
Cause, and to array that cause in absolute and unlimited 
attributes. The idea of a final or first cause— a Su- 
preme Being — ^the Cause of all other causes, the Designer 
of all that is above human capacity, and the Author of 
that capacity-^eems necessarily to arise in the Intellect 
that is itself unfolded. If a person can be found who 
has no belief in the existence of God, it seems to be 
absolutely certain, either that his mind is not fully or 
fairly unfolded, or that it is in some respects perverted. 

15. Right and wrong. The mind is so constituted 
that it has, in its own nature, the ideas of right and wrong. 
We feel that somethings are right, and others wrong. 
A child manifests this at an early period. The idea of 
right and wrong, and the fundamental and immutable 
distinction between them, is suggested by the Intellect, 
in connection with the consciousness of emotions of right 
and wrong, and feelings of obligation. 

16. Merit and demerit — Innocence and gttilt. 
Along with our notions of right and wrong, we have those 
of merit, and demerit— -of innocence, and guilt. If we 
are conscious of having done right, we have the appro- 
val of conscience. If we are conscious of doing wrong, 
we feel reproved, and guilty. " If we see others constant- 
ly doing wrong, and that, too, knowingly and willingly^ 
we view them as guilty, and undeserving of merit or ap- 
proval. If we see them always endeavoring to knqw 
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and do what is right, and for the love of right, we regard 
them as innocent and virtuous ; and their conduct as mer- 
itorious and praiseworthy. The idea of merit and de- 
merit, virtue and vice, is thus suggested in the mind itself. 

17. Other ideas from suggestion. Doubtless we 
may refer to the same source, our ideas or concep- 
tions of beauty and deformity ; fitness and unfitness ; 
congruity and incongruity ; proportion, order, truth, de- 
sign, intelligence, and all others of which we have emo- 
tions or conceptions. If we have either emotions or 
conceptions, we seem, of necessity, to infer or assume 
the existence of some quality^ or property in objects, 
which gives rise to those mental states. 

18. Many principles^ which we regard as fundamental, 
seem to arise thus in the intellect, and to be suggested 
by it. 

As we ascribe every effect which we witness to some 
cause, we naturally adopt ihe principle that there is, and 
can be no beginnings or change of existence, zoitheut a 
cause. 

As we examine the qualities of an object, and as our 
senses cannot perceive qualities except in connection 
with objects, we adopt the principle that every qtudity 
perceived belongs to some object, or implies an object to 
which it belongs. 

Wherever we see means conspiring to produce a cer- 
tain end, we feel constrained to ascribe the arrangement 
of these means, with their results, to intelligence. Hence 
the principle that all loise arrangements, and adaptations, 
of means to ends, imply a designing intelligence ade- 
quate to the results. 

In a similar manner we may arrive at the principle 
that there are laws, relating both to mind and to matter, 
which are uniform and permanent ; and thai each has 
Jaws adapted to its own nature. 

In a similar way, probably, may we discover the princi- 
ple, that every truly necessary simple idea has a corres- 
ponding reality in nature. ^ 

The ideas here ascribed to Suggestion, are by some 
writers ascribed to the Keason. The term Suggestion ia 
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preferred, on account of the danger of confounding the 
term Reason in the transcendental sense, with its use in 
the ordinary sense of Deduction. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

SUGGESTION. 

Relative suggestion. There tie perceptions or feel- 
ings of relation, connected with suggestion, which de- 
serve a separate consideration. They are intimately 
concerned with trains of Association and Reasoning. 
They are as numerous as the objects of sensation or of. 
thought. The innumerable objects of sight may. be com- 
pared, and no two will appear precisely alike. One is 
larger or smaller, lighter or darker, or more or less beau- 
tiful than another. So with the objects of sound, one is 
louder or softer, nearer or more distant, higher or lower, 
longer or shorter, more or less pleasing than another. 
One is of the bird, another of the wind, another of the 
ocean. One is of the lamb, another of the dog, another 
of the human voice. The feeling of relation arises in 
the mind, indicating or suggesting the qtuility^ tom^ 
strength^ and also the occasion of the sound. 

Similar remarks apply to the other senses. 

One substance feels, more or less, hard, soft ; smooth, 
rough ; round, level or angular ; large, small ; long, short ; 
sharp, dull; cold or hot; pleasant or unpleasant to 
the touch, than another. 

One substance is more or less bitter, rancid, sour, 
sweet, agreeable or disagreeable to the taste than another. 
So also with objects of smell. 

Feelings of relation also exist in connection with all 
the operations of the Internal Intellects 
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One train of thought is more simple, complex ; ea«yt 
difficult ; beautiful, sublime, or the reverse, than another. 

One emotion or desire is more intense or feeble, tran- 
sient or permanent ; pleasant or painful, than another. 

One volition or act of the Will is more or less prompt, 
decided, energetic, or efficient, than another. We have 
terms of relation, or relative terms, to express many of 
our ideas of definite relations. The term father express- 
es a definite relation, and suggests the idea of child. So 
with the terms husband, wife, child, brother, sister, cous- 
in, uncle, nephew. Each of them expresses a definite re- 
relation, and suggests its corresponding or related term. 
The terms president, governor, general, captain, judge, 
king, emperor, dictator, deliverer, oppressor, each indi- 
cates a relation, and suggests its corresponding term, or 
countlrpart. 

A great variety of relations are expressed by the vari- 
ous adjectives in a language, and their degrees of com- 
parison. There is also a large class of adverbs which 
express relations of actions and ideas, 

A. large number of our ideas of relation can be arrang- 
ed in the following classes. (1.) Relations of blood or 
of family. (2.) Relations of law or of civil society. (3.) 
Relations of dependence and obligation. (4.) Relations 
of office and government. (5.) Relations of time. (6.) 
Of place. (7.) Of possession. (8.) Of degree. (9.) 
Of proportion. (10.) Of identity and diversity. (11.) 
Of Cause and Effect. 

These different relations can be traced in the mind, by 
reflection, and for a more full exhibition of those of the 
last seven classes, the student may consult the work of 
Prof. Upham on the Intellect.* The exercise of this 
species of suggestion is spoken of as the exercise of 
judgement ; and a man who has skiTl in perceiving and 
tracing relations, and coming to right conclusions or re- 
sults, is said to be a man of good judgement. The inti- 
mate connexion between relative suggestion and reason- 
ing is thus seen ; and not less intimate is the connection 
between this and association.; and also between Associa- 
tion and reasoning. 

•Vol. 1. § 199-214. [ * 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ASSOCIATION. 

This term expresses the fact that our processes of 
thought are more or less connected, so that one thing nat- 
urally follows another, and may be said to be suggested 
by it. It is not meant that one idea will always occa- 
sion or suggest the same Aaaodaiions^ in all minds, or 
even to the same mind, at all times and in all circumstances. 
But that one idea gives rise to another, and to one that 
is in some way related to it, is a fact of common experi- 
ence. 

If I think of China, I may also think of tea and opium, 
and the war which grew out of the traffic in opium ; of 
British soldiers and British armed vessels. And perhaps 
before I have time to write this, I shall think of the inde- 
pendence of America, and the exercise of British power, 
and oppression, which led to tt^e Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and of the bloody conflict which secured it. 
Another mind, or my own at another time, might take 
an entirely different, course. 

Again, if I see a person buying tea and complaining of 
its high price, I may think of the cause of it and have 
nearly the same train of associations as before ; or I may, 
by a shorter process, arrive at the tea exploits in Bos- 
ton harbor, when our fathers threw the article overboard, 
rather than pay a few additional cents for it, in the form 
of a tax, imposed by British authority. 

Associations may thus be various, yet they are not 
wholly arbitrary, nor wholly accidental. There are 
eertain principles or laws of association which can be 
specified. These itiay be arranged into two classes ; 
Primary and Secondary Laws of Association. 

Primary Laws.— 1. Resemblance. I saw a person 
the other day and called him by name ; but soon found 
him to be a stranger. My mistake arose from his re- 
semblance to a friend. I cannot now see one of these 
persons without thinking of the other. Resemblance in 
dress will sometimes lead us to mistake one person for 
4* 
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another. A painting of a departed or absent friend, will 
recall vividly that friend, A resemblance in the tones of 
the voice, will often call up an absent person. 

Resemblance need not extend to all particulars in or- 
der to be an occasion of association ; it may exist only 
ill a single particular ^ or it may be only a resemblance 
in ^eets produced, that gives rise to associations of this 
chss. 

2. Contrast. — This is also a fruitful occasion of 
Association. If we see a person totally blind, we at 
once contrast his condition with our own, or that of oth- 
ers whose sight is perfect. If we see a friend over- 
whelmed with sorrow and suffering, we think of freedom 
from suffering, and prize it more highly. If we sec 
poor ragged children, bare footed in the cold of winter, 
we think of those surrounded with every comfort, and 
provided for by kind parents. The same principle ap- 
plies to a great variety of subjects, which come before 
the mind. One idea may thus suggest its opposite as 
well as its like. 

3. Contiguity.— There may be contiguity of timef 
and also of place, I often meet with persons whose 
countenances are familiar, but I cannot call them by 
name. Sometimes I can recall their names by recalling 
the time when we met ; but still more easily, if I can 
remember both the time and the place of our meeting. 
If we recall the scenes of our early days at school, the 
forms and features of numerous associates, the names 
and qualities of the different teachers, the skating, coast- 
ing, and games of ball, rush upon the memory ; to say 
nothing of mischievous plans and practices, and their de- 
tection and punishment. 

• Cause and Effect. — ^If suggestion leads to discover 
the relation of cause and effect. Association occasions us 
to think of a particular cause, when we witness its ef- 
fect. So also when we see a well known cause in oper- 
ation, we think immediately of its effect. The one is 
thus associated with the other. If we see the stumps 
from which the forest trees have been cut, we associate 
with them the woodman and his axe, and possibly also 
the blacksmith who made his axe, and the implements 
with which he made it. If we see a razor, we associate 
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with it the process of shaving, and possibly the slight 
wounds sometimes inflicted by it. Or we may think of 
the accidental wounds which children inflict upon them- 
selves when taking the razor without leave ; or the in- 
tentional and fatal wounds which insane people some- 
times inflict upon themselves with it. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ASSOCIATION. 

Secondary laws. — There are several modifications 
of the laws of association which affect them in a con- 
siderable degree, and deserve a careful notice. It has 
already been intimated that all minds may not have the 
same associations ; and that the associations of the same 
mind may not always be similar. This diversity may 
be accounted for in several particulars. 

1. All minds are not constituted alike. There is 
reason to believe that this is true originally ; and that 
no two minds are to be found pcecisely alike, in original 
structure. Education has perhaps increased this diver- 
sity. A cultivated, and richly stored mind is likely to 
have very different associations from those of an ignor- 
ant and uncultivated one. 

2. ^Associations are modified hy the strength of feel- 
ing existing in connection with their causes,*-^U a scene 
we have witnessed excited strong feelings, whether pain- 
ful or pleasant, we retain and recall it more easily on this 
account. The Jews in captivity wept when they remem- 
bered Zion. The worship and scenes of the beloved city 
had awakened in them feelings which they could not 
forget. 

3. Associations are influenced hy habit, — The fre- 
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quent repetition of any effort of the body or mind renders 
the effort easy and natural. We see men performing 
very difficult operations which they are accustomed to, 
widfi great skill and ease. The mother, who has long 
been confined with the care of her little children, is lost 
and perplexed if she leaves them for a time, and hardly 
knows how to conduct herself without them. " Can a 
woman forget her child ?^' There are two causes oper- 
ating with . her, the strength of feelings and the forct 
of habit. If her dear child is taken from her arms by 
death, every act she. was accustomed to perform while 
the child was living, reminds her of her loss. She 
thinks of him as she lies down, and as she rises up.— 
She startles with thoughts of him in her dreams. Every 
plaything he sported with, opens afresh the wounds in 
her heart. But this fact involves another modification of 
association, viz. 

4. Present objects of Perception.'^-The sight of the 
child's toys produces vivid associations of all the arts 
and actions of the one who used them. 

The sight of a ring, or any keepsake of a departed 
friend will call up fresh recollections of that friend.— 
Here is the secret of that magic power in the ** Mother's 
Gold Ring," illustrated in one of Mr. Sargent's «♦ Tem- 
perance Tales." 

On this principle an aged slave, who was permitted to 
go and SQe a lion, in a caravan of animals, leaped and 
danced and shouted for joy, on hearing the animal roar. 
In his early days he had heard the lion in his native 
forests ; and now that sound nearly banished every 
thought and feeling of his long servitude, of half a cen- 
tury, and roused up vividly the memory of his native 
land, and the enjoyments of childhood, when he was 
free as the uncaged lion. 

5. Lapse of time.— While it is true that the scenes 
and recollections of childhood may thus be vividly re- 
stored by association, it is also true that the lapse of 
time generally weakens associations. We c^Ainot recall 
the events of the last year, so easily as those of the last 
week ; and the difficulty generally increases as we go 
back through a longer period. This is the general prin- 
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eiple. An apparent exception to this is found in the 
vivid associations by which aged people call, up the 
scenes of childhood, while they remember little of the 
occurrences of last week ; but this can be explained on 
other principles. 

1. Their minds were actively and eagerly employed 
with the events of childhood, while of the affairs of the 
last week they took but little notice. 

2. The events of childhood awakened in them deep 
fedings, while those of the last week interested them 
but little. 

3. It is doubtless true that the power of the mind, to 
seize and retain impressions, is weakened by its con- 
nection with the growing weakness of the body, and 
the gradual failure of the organs of perception. The 
body is thus becoming a defective instrument of the 
mind. It will still be found in relation to such, that the 
events of yesterday are better remembered than those of 
the last week, or the last month. 

The principles we have noticed in this chapter are 
called secondary laws of Association^ not because they 
are of less importance than the Primary laws ; but be- 
cause they seem to be modifications of them. 

Casual Associations. — There are other modifications 
of the associating principle, of some interest, but which 
we cannot now examine at much length. 

1. We speak of a long time and short time, thus 
connecting time with extension as if it was a material 
thing, and could be measured, like a chain, or piece 
of cloth. 

2. We call certain tones of voice and of instruments, 
high and others low, while the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans used these terms exactly the reverse. Those we 
call highy they called low, and our low tones they called 
high till the time of Boethius. Which usage is right ? 
And what is the precise meaning of high and low in this 
connection?" 

3. We speak of pain in our eyesy hands, feet, <fcc» 
But pain and every other sensation is truly in the mind» 
or is a state of mind. In a similar way we use terms in 
relation to other bodies. We say the fire is hot, the ice 
is cold and smooth^ «now is white,, sugar is sweet, be- 
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eaiise there is something in these objects that produees 
the sensations of such qualities in the mind. 

4. We speak of the meaning of words^ while it if 
well known Ihat the same word is often used in a diver- 
sity of senses, and many words have come to be used in 
entirely a different sense from what they once were. 
Words thus frequently convey to one mind a verjr differ- 
ent meaning from what was intended, showing that the 
use of words is various, if not arbitrary or conventional. 

5. We often control our associations to some extent 
by the Will. This is not done so much by a direct, as 
by an indirect effort. We can fix our attention upon a 
particular subject, and can think, converse, or read upon 
it, and thus give some direction to our associations. — 
We also, by repetition, form habits which more or less 
control our associations. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

MEMORY. 

Memory is closely connected with Association, and also 
with Reasoning. It is a complex, state of mind, embra- 
cing a conception of an object or e'dent, and a connexion 
of it with past time. It is modified by various circum- 
stances, and differs in several particulars in different per- 
sons. It is, in proper circumstances and within certain 
limits, an important ground of belief, but must be relied 
upon with some caution. 

1. We do not remember all events with equal cer- 
tainty and confidence. This may be true of events of 
tlie same day, and of the same hour. 

%, Where different persons witness the same scenes 
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and events, all will not remember each particular with 
equal clearness. Some will remember one thing most 
distinctly, others will best remember some other thing. 
Some things may be, for a time, entirely forgotten, and 
be recalled by association. 

3. Different persons exhibit great difference in the 
strength of memory. Some persons will remember 
whole sermons or speeches which they hear, so as to 
write them out afterwards with great accuracy ; others 
are unable to do this. 

Some will repeat a long piece of composition by read- 
ing it once, while others have great difficulty in commit- 
ting to memory. 

The Roman orator Hortensius, after attending an auc- 
tion all day, could, in the evening, give an account from 
memory of all the articles, the prices and the names of 
the purchasers. 

Some will remember all the persons they have me^ 
with and readily call their names. Others will rememr 
ber countenances but cannot recall names. 

4. Some persons will remember all the trifling circum- 
stances of an event with great accuracy, who are not 
distinguished for extensive knowledge or for high mental 
capacity in other respects. Their minds seem engrossed 
with trivial thoughts, and their associations are chiefly 
those of contiguity in time and place. This is called 
Circumstantial memory, 

5. Others who do not remember all minute particu- 
lars wilh so much accuracy, yet remember the main 
factSf and all their bearings and relations. Their asso- 
ciations are more regulated by philosophical principles 
and the relations of cause and effect, rese^nblance, and 
contrast. This is called Philosophic memory ; and is 
more useful in reasoning, and the general improvement 
of the mind, than the circumstantial memory. 

But some possess both, in a good degree. They will 
reason with great skill, and deal with the most profound 
principles ; while, at the same time, their memory is 
very exact and definite in all minute circumstances. 
Tlie Philosophic memory is doubtless of more value 
than the circumstantial, while the proper union of the 
two is better than either. . 
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ft. Intentional BeeoUeetion.'-^The memory, like as* 
gociation, is, to some extent, under the control of the 
will. This control is rather indirect thun otherwise. 
We cannot remember, merely by vnliing to remember. 
But where some general outlines, or some of the circnm- 
stances of that which we desire to recall are already in 
the mind, we can dwell upon them, and by reflection ; 
and the earnest examination of every circumstance which 
is already remembered, we catf often call up, by associa- 
tion, the circumstances which h?d been forgotten. 

We can also aid this process sometimes, by reasoning. 
We can make several suppositions, either of -^hich 
might be possible, and compare these with the facts in 
the case, the outlines or circumstances of which are be- 
fore the mind. 

We often notice illustrations of intentional recollection 
in children. The boy loses his knife, or his hatchet, 
«nd he will not only enquire and search for it, but will 
stop and think, and manifest efforts to call up the mem- 
ory of it. Wc also find ourselves enlisted in the efforts 
of children to find the lost object. We enquire of them 
where they had it last^ and direct tliem to think or try to 
remember where it was. 

Three things are necessary to a good memory. (1) 
The power to perceive clearly, and seize with a strong 
grasp, the objects to be remembered. (2) Ability to re- 
tain facts, ideas, and principles in their just relations. 
(3) Facility in calling up these treasures of the memory 
for present use. 

Some persons seem unable to have clear ideas of a 
subject, and then it is impossible that they should have 
just remembrances of it. 

Others have apparently clear ideas for the moment, 
but, like traces in the sand, they are soon lost, and the 
memory cannot be trusted. 

Others again are more deficient in the capacity to re* 
call and brinj^ forward their ideas, than in either of the 
particulars just named. They seem to have ideas, but 
in efforts to use them they are perplexed and confused. 

IMPROVEMENT OF MEMORY. 

The memory, like the other qualities of the mind, 
nay be improved by effort. 
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1. The first step to be attempted is to get clear ideas 
nnd accurate knowledge of things. Never be satisfied 



with vague, indefinite, and half formed ideas on any sub- 
ject. It is very injurious to the mind, in other respects* 
as well as fatal to the /memory. No one can ever be- 
come a sound scholar, or be a desirable friend and associ- 
ate, who treats the mind in this way. 

2. This can be gained by using various helps , and 
«uch as are adapted to the subject. Of objects addressed 
to the senses, we gain more distinct impressions, if we 
use several of the senses in their examination. 

If we have heard the tones of a musical instrument, 
we may retain a distinct impression of them. If we 
have seen th^ instrument, we may recall a conception of 
its form and appearance. But if we have opportunity 
Co see it, and hear its tones, and, in addition to this, to 
take it in our hands, and produce the tones ourselves, 
we shall have more distinct and vivid ideas, both of its 
form and tones, and shall, the more easily, retain or 
recall them. 

I may remember a verbal direction, and take the right 
road in my journey, where many roads lead in other di- 
rections : but let me have my way marked out on paper, 
each of the others being indicated by a short mark, and 
I shall remember and pursue the right one more easily. 

We remember the facts of Geology and Mineralogy 
and Conchology more easily if we learn them in con- 
nection with specimens, or with localities where they 
are found. 

We remember the name, class, and order of a plant 
more easily if we learn them with the plant before us. 

We remember facts in Natural Philosophy and Chem- 
istry more easily if we see them illustrated by experi- 
ments. 

We remember facts in Geography the better for the 
use oC„maps, and of History by the aid of charts. 

3. Exercise will improve the memory as well as the 
other properties of the mind. We remember those 
things more easily which cost us effort, and in which we 
have a deep interest ; and of which we have given writ- 
ten, oral, or visible representations. 
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4. We can aid the memory by arranging our ideas 
in clusters or classes j so that each thing to be remember- 
ed may be retained, or recalled by some principle of as- 
sociation. 

5. We must observe a natural and obvious order in 
the arrangement of our ideas, and avoid strange and 
distorted associations. 

6. We must have a strict regard to truth in all state- 
ments of facts, and descriptions of scenes and events. 
If we color or misrepresent facts, or disregard truth in 
our statements, the memory will be misled and greatly 
impaired. 

Artificial ikTemory.-— Various systems of mnemonics, 
or of artificial memory, have sometimes been recom- 
mended, and by some have been practiced with consid- 
erable success ; but in general these cost more than they 
are worth. The same amount of effort, to improve 
the memory by natural methods , would probably be prp* 
ductive of more good, 

DURATION OF MEMORT, 

It is supposed, by some, that nothing is ever absolute* 
ly lost which is laid up in the memory. Many things 
are forgotten for a time, which afterwards are vividly 
recalled. 

Sometimes on being rescued from the water, and re- 
covered from a drowning condition, persons have stated 
that, before they became insensible, they experienced the 
most rapid succession of ideas and recollections ; and 
that things long since forgotten were recalled vividly and 
impressively. 

Inflammation of the brain and attacks of fever have 
sometimes produced similar results. Dr. Flint, in his 
recollections of the Valley of the Mississippi, mentions 
a young man who, from the effects of fever, could not 
rek'.ognize his friends, yet would repeat passages from 
different languages with great accuracy, which he could 
not repeat before or after his sickness. Other instances 
are recorded by medical writers, of persons who, in par- 
oxisms of fever, repeated passages from different lan- 
guages they had never studied, but which they had heard 
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repeated in early life, and which they could not recall 
when in health. 

From these and similar facts Mr. Coleridge and some 
other writers have supposed that all thoughts are in their 
nature imperishable ; and that only some peculiar change 
of bodily condition, may be needed, to revive a remem- 
brance of all past thoughts and feelings. They have 
supposed that the investment of the soul with a spiritual, 
instead of a natural body, may be sufficient to produce 
an entire recollection of all past ideas. 

The declarations of scripture which indicate that eve- 
ry secret thought shall be disclosed in the Judgment, be- 
come exceedingly probable,- in connexion with this view 
of the memory. 

This view also lays the foundation for important prin- 
ciples of education. 

It warns us, on the one hand, against fixing in the 
young mind false and pernicious sentiments. These 
may lodge there forever, and it may be impossible to 
forget them or resist their ruinous effects. Or, if for a 
time they slumber in forge tfulness, it is, perhaps, only 
that they may wake again to a terrible resurrection. 

On the other hand this view holds out strong encour- 
agement, to fix early in the mind just ideas and pure 
principles. These, for a time, may lie dormant, and ap- 
parently fade from the memory, but they are destined to 
revive again. In moments of sorrow or of temptation 
they may be restored with great vividness, and come to 
the rescue like ministering angels. 

A father's counsels or a mother's prayers, which seem- 
ed to have passed away with the visions of childhood, 
have been as life from the dead, to the wandering prod- 
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IMAGINATION. 

It inay be proper to consider the imagination in con*- 
nection with memory, as it is doubtless somewhat con- 
cerned in efforts of intentional recollection^ and is also- 
employed to a greater or less extent in reasoning. It 
may thus be regarded as a sort of connecting link, be- 
tween the ideas gained, both by the external and internal 
Intellect, and the results of reasoning. It isT also liable 
to an eccentric action, and in danger, from its perver- 
sion, of exerting a disturbing influence upon our processes . 
of reasoning. 

Imagination is the name given to that process of the 
mind by which we combine various separate ideas, or 
conceptions, so as to produce from them a new whole. 

It is a complex mental process, embracing several dis- 
tinct mental states or eflforts, particularly Conceptions, 
trains of Association, and Relative Suggestion. 

It is attended ordinarily with emotions and feelings, 
more or less vivid, and it has therefore sometimes been 
confounded with feelings, and classed with the Sensibili- 
ties, rather than with the Intellectual states ; but, when 
the process is analyzed, the creations of Imagination are 
seen to be the results of Intellectual processes. This 
may be better understood if we notice the mental process 
in ejSbrts of imagination. 

Suppose a painter wishes to produce a landscape, not 
precisely like any he has ever seen, but combining the 
most beautiful objects imaginable. He has, to begin 
with, a desire which secures the attention. There is al- 
so the purpose or decision of the will to paint a beautiful 
landscape, although an imaginary one. He now sum- 
mons before his mind the various beautiful objects he 
has seen, or heard described, and by the power of asso- 
ciation he is able to bring together a great many differ- 
ent landscapes, or paintings, and descriptions of scenery « 
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From these he selects with judgement and taste, the 
several beauties which he combines by the aid of rela- 
tive suggestion^ so that the parts shall have a proper re- 
lation, and fitness, and the combined effect of the whole 
shall be pleasing. 

A similar illustration might be given, of the process is 
the composition of a beautiful poem, or other writing in- 
volving the efforts of imagination. 

Milton^s Paradise Lost affords ample illustrations of 
the power of imagination. The general design and out- 
lines of the work, were doubtless gradually formed in 
his mind by reflection, aided by imagination ; and the 
desire to write such a work kept his attention fixed up- 
on its outlines, and enabled him thus to mature the sev- 
eral parts. 

In each of these parts there is ample range for the im- 
agination, and the various scenes described afford evi- 
dence that the materials which compose them are druwn 
from a great variety of sources. He could not have de- 
scribed the garden of Eden, as he has done, if he had 
never seen but one garden, or if he had never been ac- 
customed to view beautful scenery. 

There is also reason to believe that his descriptions 
would have been less vivid, if he had not become blind ; 
as by this means real scenes were shut out, and the 
'mind lef^ to deal purely with conceptions^ and to range 
among all the scenes of beauty, on which the eye had 
formerly rested. 

The selections could thus be made, and fitted to each 
other, and be gilded with the glittering hues of the mind 
itself, rather than copied from any thing presented to the 
senses. His conceptions were not restricted by the in- 
trusion of surrounding objects. 

It should be remarked, that while the mind has thus 
the power of selecting the parts to be united, in making 
up the whole, these selections are not wholly arbitrary. 
There is a fitness, or unfitness, in each element which is 
to be combined, and which is discovered by the cultiva- 
ted taste. The skill manifested in perceiving this fitness 
or unfitness, and in combining harmonious elements, and 
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excluding those which are discordant, marks the gifted 
and cultivated mind. 

ITSi;S OF- THE IMAGINATION. 

Great diversity of sentiment has prevailed, in relation 
to the utility of the imagination, and the propriety of cul- 
tivating it. Some have seemed to regard it as the chief 
faculty to he excited, and have excited it, even to mad- 
ness ; while others have regarded it, and perhaps on ac- 
count of such abuses, as a dangerous element, and one 
that ought to be suppressed^ and, so far as practicable, 
eradicated. 

Either of these extremes is mischievous. The true 
view doubtless is, that this, like every other mental pow- 
er, is besto\i^ed on man for wise purposes ; and is to be 
used accordingly. Its tendency to perversion renders its 
proper discipline the more necessary ; and if properly 
cultivated, and regulated, it occupies an important rank 
among the phenomena of mind. 

While its perversions are very misehievous, its appro- 
priate discipline, and right use, may be regarded as of 
high value in several respects. 

A. cultivated imagination is a source of exalted pleas- 
ure to its possessor ; and it gives him power to promote 
the happiness of others, in a high degree. 

It renders important service to the teacher in eyerj 
department of science. It enables him to illustrate and 
explain the more intricate truths of science. 

It gives the preacher not only a command of his sub- 
ject, his thoughts, and his Words> but gives him also the 
control of his audience. 

" The writer combines the " thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,^' by the efforts of imagination ; and the 
eame power enables him, again and again, to touch the 
human . soul, and rouse it to noble thoughts, and noble 
deeds. 

The composer of music uses this power with effect, ia 
arranging the most sublime and impassioned strains. 

In the severest efforts of reasoning, the imagination 
may lend her friendly aid, and the logic of that argu- 
ment will burn with intenser light and heat. 
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Forensie del>ate becomes inereasingly earnest and in- 
teresting, when a glowing imagination warms, and in- 
spires the thought, the action, and the utterance. 

In the bible we discover the most marked exhibitions 
of the power of imagination, bursting forth in common 
discourse from the lips of the Saviour and of his apostles, 
as well as in the sublime poetry, and glowing predictions 
of the inspired prophets. 

The language of Jehovah is often highly figurative, 
and the imagery is sometimes of the most glowing d«- 
Bcription. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

REA80KIKG. 

The consideration of Reasoning has been reserved for 
the closing topic of the Internal Intellect, for two rea- 
sons. " (1) If. is a very interesting and fruitjul source 
of knowledge ; and, (2) its materials are gathered from 
all other sources of knowledge. 

By comparing, combining, and arranging these mate- 
rials, the most important results are brought out. Its 
range is exceedingly wide, embracing all those processei 
where results or conclusions are reached by the aid of 
two or more propositions, which are compared together. 

Every train of reasoning is made up of parts, which 
are termed propositions ; and these propositions sustain 
some relation to each other, so that they can be compar- 
ed, and their relation perceived. 

There are also antecedent propositions or assumed 
truths which arc either self -evident, or such as are gen- 
erally believed, or they are facts already established by 
€9idenc€. 
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A proposition is an Idea which can be expressed in 
words and which makes complete sense by itself. There 
are difierent kinds of propositions adapted to the differ- 
ent kinds of reasoning. 

There are two departments of reasoning, which differ, 
both in their methods, and in the subjects to which they 
relate. The one uses the method of demonstration, and 
is called Demonstrative Reasoning, 

All other methods and the subjects to which they are 
applied are embraced under the head of Moral Reason- 
ing, 

DEMONSTRATIVE BEASONING. 

Under this heai are embraced the properties and rela- 
tions of numbers, and all the departments of Mathemat- 
ics ; Geometry, including all extension, forms, dimen- 
sions ; also duration, weight, velocity, and all other pro- 
perties, or relations, which may be expressed by num- 
bers, or mathematical signs. 

We can demonstrate problems in Geometry, and ques- 
tions in arithmetic, and algebra. But we" must have 
some-thing to begin with. Every problem, and every 
mathematical question, proposes something to be done, 
and gives certain things with which to begin the opera- 
tion. These things given are the propositions ; or, as 
they are some times called, the terms. 

In Arithmetic we have two or more terms or proposi- 
tions given by which we are to find another. These 
torms may be added together, and we thus demonstrate 
their sum or product. One may be subtracted from the 
other, and thus we find their difference. One may be 
divided by the other, or multiplied by the other, and in 
each case, the result we seek for is found by demonstra- 
tion. 

We may have several terms, or propositions, and sev- 
eral things to be ascertained ; and thus have long trains 
of reasoning, calling forth the highest efforts of the mind. 

In Geometry we have sometimes very complicated 
processes, and yet we are able to trace them, step by 
step,so as to arrive at the most exact and pleasing results. 

by the use of Triangles, Circles, and parts of Circles, 
and the relations which parts of the Triangle or Circle 
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vu^aiQ to the whole figure, and the relations which one 
figure sustains to another, the most astonishing results 
are produced. It is by such processes that we can de- 
determine the height of a distant mountain, tower, or 
tree. It is thus that the astronomer determines the size 
of the sun, and the planets, and their distances from us, 
and from each other. 

One circumstance of interest in demonstrative reasoning 
is,lhat its results, when properly reached, are entirely sat- 
isfactory. They are such that we rest upon them with- 
out the least doubt. We may doubt the correctness of 
our processes of reasoning, but if we are satisfied that 
these are correct, we cannot doubt the correctness of the 
result. Indeed, the opposite of the results of demonstra- 
tion or any variation from them is impossible and absurd. 

There are several benefits to the mind, from this kind 
of reasoning. 

1. It is useful in fixing the attention intensely, and if 
necessary, for a long time. 

3. It often requires strong mental efibrts and thus 
increases the power of the mind, and fits it for efibrt in 
other departments of study. 

3. It requires care and exactness both in the exami- 
nation and statement of propositions, and also in the pro- 
cess of demonstration. It is thus useful in accustoming 
the mind to clear perceptions and distinctions, and careful 
habits of attention and investigation. 

There are, however, spme cautions necessary, in rela-t 
tion to the frequent or general use of demonstrative rea- 
soning. It will not be safe to employ the mind exclu- 
sively with this kind of reasoning. This may be as- 
serted, 

1. On the general principle that it is not safe to con- 
fine the mind to one subject, or to the exercise of one 
faculty, or to one class of investigations. The mind as 
well as the body, demands variety of exercise. 

2. The exercise of the mind exclusively or chiefly 
with demonstrations, is liable to render it mechanical and 
inflexible, and to disqualify it for the investigation of sub- 
jects which depend upon a difie rent kind of reasoning. 

J kaew a student who was hardly willing to investigate 
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a subject unless he could bring it into a form similar to a 
mathematical problem. It used to be said of him that he 
would not decide any question, unless he could work it 
by Position, or the Rule of Three, or solve it by Algebra 
oi the elements of Euclid. 

3. The mind accustomed to deal only with dem- . 
onstrations, and results which admit of no doubt, is l^ely 
to undervalue results which are reached by moral reason- 
ings and which leave room for some plausible objections. 

4: It has been supposed that skeptical tendencies 
have sometimes been cultivated, by the fondness of men 
for mathematical demonstrations. 

These «vils are not necessary results of mathematical 
or demonstrative reasoning, and they may be guardad 
against successfully, by a due exercise of the mind in 
moral reasonings. Success in the one department may 
thus aid the mind in the other. 

UORAI. REA.SONING. 

Moral reasoning, it has been said, differs from the 
demonstrative both in its methods and its subjects. Yet 
both have some things in common. In both there is 
something to be proved, or established. In both there 
are some things to begin with. Both have propositions 
or things to be compared and examined. 

It may also be added, as stated in the beginning of the 
chapter, that both have some definitions, axioms, or es- 
tablished truths, which are assumed, or taken for granted 
in the outset. It is also true that in both there is a suc- 
cession of propositions, and comparisons, and conse- 
quently, a succession of steps to be taken, to reach the 
result. 

But there are also differences, 

1. In relation to the degree of certainty in the result. 
Some conclusions of moral reasoning are as satisfactory 
as those of demonstration. We sometimes speak of 
such as moral demonstrations ; still the opposite of these, 
or a slight departure from them, may not be such that it 
would appear to be necessarily absurd. 

At other times the conviction produced is much less 
satisfactory, and sometimes such as to leave tlie mind ia 
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doubt. In courts of justice, after all the evidence has 
been examined, and the case fairly presented to the jury, 
they cannot always agree in a verdict. 

2. There is more variety in the kinds of evidence in 
moral, than in demonstrative reasoning. 

Often instead of successive propositions, which depend 
one upon another, there are several distinct and in- 
dependent propositions, each of which has some bear- 
ing on the question, and the result or conclusion is the 
combined effect of these several sources of evidence. — 
This will be seen if we examine some of the different 
methods of reasoning. 

Reasoning from effect to cause. — We see a beau- 
tilul dwelling house, and we at once conclude it is built 
for some person, and built by one who had power and 
skill. We see that it is in good taste, and every part of 
it well planned for beauty ; and we infer that the builder 
or the owner, is a person of taste. We find its internal 
structure adapted to the comfort of its inmates, and a 
special regard for the convenience of those who are to 
perform the labor. We then infer that the man has- re- 
gard not merely to his personal comfort, but also to the 
comfort of those who perform the domestic labors. 

By a similar process when examining the works of 
creation, we arrive at the conviction that there is a God ; 
and that he is intelligent, powerful, and benevolent. — 
But this reasoning proceeds on the assumed propositions 
that every effect must have a cause ; and that wisdom 
and benevolence in the design indicate these qualities in 
the designer. This is called reasoning aposteriori. 

2. Reasoning from cause to effect. — Where we 
understand the nature of a cause, we reason from this to 
its effects. If we know that a school is to be conducted 
by a teacher who has all the requisite qualifications for 
teaching, and governing ; who has great energy and skill 
in his work, and a high degree of virtue and benevo- 
lence ; we believe the school will be well managed. We 
feel safe to commit ourselves, our childrien or friends to 
the care of such a teacher. 

If we know that the judge, the jury and the witnesses, 
into whose hands a case is to be committed, are all hon- 
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€8t and true men, and have the means of knowing the 
right, we feel confident that a right result will be secured. 
In like manner if we obtain a just view of the charac- 
ter of Godj either from his works, or his word ; and if 
our reasonings are not warped by wrong feelings, we 
believe that " the Judge of all the earth will do right." 
This is called reasoning a priori, 

3. Reasoning by induction.— It is found by experi- 
ment that the magnet attracts iron. When we have 
seen this effect produced on several pieces of iron, with- 
out one failure, we naturally conclude that this is the 
effect of the magnet upon all iron. 

Experiments also prove that iron and steel may be 
converted into magnets by electricity, with a common gal- 
vanic battery. But the steel retains the magnetic pow- 
er, while the iron loses it, when separated from the 
electric current. I one day gave my scholars permission 
to bring in small steel bars which they had procured, to 
be converted into magnets. After several were fitted, 
one was tried which had no magnetic power. It was 
tried again, and again, but with the same result. The 
battery was tried with other bars, and found to be in 
good order. After another trial the bar was pronounced 
iron, and not steel. It was afterwards found that the 
blacksmith had given the boy an iron, instead of a steel 
bar. 

While induction, when experiments are carried suffi- 
ciently far, is a source of very conclusive evidence, there 
is danger of applying it where it cannot be safely used, 
or of resting conclusions on too few experiments. If the 
results of experiments are not uniform — if an exception 
occurs to the general rule — it weakens, if it does not en- 
tirely destroy the evidence from this source. 

4. Reasoning fbom analogy.— ^Resemblances which 
we discover lay the foundation for this kind of reasoning. 
We learn that there are other planets, beside our earth, 
revolving round the sun, and each also revolving round 
its own afxis. Some also have moons to give them light. 
They thus in several respects resemble our earth. 

Our earth is inhabited, and if from these resemblances 
we conclude that the other planets are inhabited} the con- 
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elusion is drawn from Analogy. There is a liability to 
err in reasoning from analogy, and it is not so mueh to 
be relied upon for proving a proposition, as for illustrat- 
ing truths which may be proved by other kinds of evi- 
dence. 

5. Reasoning from circumstances. — This is some- 
times necessary in examining cases of crime, in the 
absence of direct testimony. It is often employed to 
reconcile conflicting testimony. It is also resorted to 
in connection with historical facts ; and in each of these 
connections it is sometimes of great value. 

Still there are cases where circumstances lead to 
wrong conclusions. This is especially true when a part 
of the circumstances are unknown, or where the mind 
examines circumstances under the influence of strong 
suspicions, or prejudices. 

6. Reasoning from testimony; — ^It is on testimony 
that we rely chiefly for our knowledge of distant coun- 
tries and of past occurrences. It might seem, at first 
view, that reasoning has not much to do with testimony, 
but it is not so. We find ourselves enquiring after the 
character of the traveller who describes distant countries, 
and of the historian whose works we read. We enquire 
after his capacity to judge of the facts he relates — the 
motives which influence him — and the testimonies of 
others who describe the same things. ' The effort to 
discover truth, amid the discordant and conflicting testi- 
monies often met with, demands a vigorous exercise of 
reason and judgnient. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

USE AND IMPROVEMENT OF REASONING. 

We notice great diversity among men in their power 
of reasoning. Some discover great power and skill ; 
others very little. Some reason well on certain subjects, 
but very defectively on others. Some who once reason- 
ed very defectively acquire the pawer of reasoning well. 
Much evidently depends on the right use of reasoning, 
as it may thus be greatly improved. Several practical 
hints may be given. 

1. Take care to select subjects worthy of investiga- 
tion. He who is always dealing with frivolous subjects 
will be a frivolous reasoner. Worthy subjects beget 
worthy thoughts. 

2. Let the nature of the subject be fairly understood, 
and the appropriate methods of investigation be adopted. 
All subjects do not admit the same methods of treatment, 
or the same kinds of reasoning. Some subjects admit 
of several kinds of evidence, and afford opportunity for 
accumulative arguments. 

3. Let the question be clearly expressed in definite 
and appropriate language. A lucid statement of a ques* 
tion is almost a key to its solution. 

4. The object of all reasoning should be truths and 
not mere victory. We must dare to know the truth, and 
to follow wherever it leads. 

5. We must not suffer pride of opinion, prejudices, 
prepossessions, excited feelings, or party interests to 
warp our reasonings. 

6. Nor should we on the other hand, suffer our con- 
victions when produced by fair, and full investigation, to 
be wrested from us, because of some plausible objection, 
which we cannot, at once, remove ; nor because of sT 
trivial flaw, or defect in some particular argument which 
we may have used inadvertently. 

7. We should not take advantage of any accidental 
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flaw in the argument of an opponent, nor asstme that he 
is in the wrong, merely because he has not sustained 
his argument, or some part of it. 

8. Avoid all sophistry and unfairness in the state- 
ments and discussion of questions. One species of 
sophistry is that of using equivocal terms ; or such as 
may be understood in different senses. 

Another sophism is the assignment of a false cause, 
^hich may have some plausibility, and thus mislead the 
mind. 

Another is that of begging the question, or taking for 
granted the thing to be proved, or some proposition 
which is essential to the proof, but which itself demands 
proof. 

Another is tiiat of supposing a sentiment or a course 
of conduct right because it is successful, or is extensively 
approved. It should be remembered that gross error 
may become exceedingly popular, and especially when 
connected with truth. It is also true that vicious coiv 
duct may sometimes be extensively ^popular, when dis- 
guised by certain accomplishments. 

Nearly allied to this last sophism is the error of judg- 
ing favorably, or unfavorably of a prinwple, from some 
accidental circumstance connected with it. 

We may also be miskd by immediate effects which 
are temporary, and whieh are followed by ot&ers of a 
very different character. Intoxicating liquors sometimes 
produce a very pleasant excitement, and arouse the so- 
cial feelings, but these are followed by other effects ex- 
ceedingly pernicious. 

Erroneous opinions may be ingenious, and may amuse 
and interest by their novelty, but be followed, at length, 
by mischief and misery. , 

9. We must guard against coloring, or, in ^y way 
distorting the arguments or statements of arguments, 
used by ourselves, or by those opposed to us, in rea- 
soning. 

10. We must guard against filling our minds with 
arguments on one side of a question, while we exclude 
the arguments on the other side. This may easily be 
done by those who listen to, or read discussions, be- 
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tween different parties. Each one is likely to attetfd 
closely to those arguments which favor his own party, 
and to open his mind to their full impression ; and to 
pass over or reject those against it. There is the more 
danger of this from the excited feelings occasioned by 
the discussion. 

It is thus that we often see both parties claiming the 
victory, after such a discussion ; and both are more fully 
confirmed in their opinions than before. The effect of 
such discussions is generally more decisive on those who 
engage in the discussion, than on those who listen to it. 

11. We should guard against being influenced by 
mere sincerity or confidencBj in the manner of advancing 
opinions and reasonings. We may yield our assent to 
error because its advocate is sincere in his opinions, and 
confident in defence of them. Sincerity does not make 
error to become truth, nor does confident assertion, how- 
ever often repeated, become substantial evidence. 

12. In cases d^ending on circumstantial evidence, 
take care to know all the circumstances, and give due 
weight to each. Great injustice is sometimes done to 
an innocent person, from a partial knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances ; injury that cannot be fully repaired when 
the whole truth is discovered. Hence the caution,^— 
•* Nevet decide till you know the facts." 

13. ^ In reasoning and forming opinions from testimo- 
ny, several things should be considered. Is the witness 
competent ? Is he qualified to testify ? Has he knowl- 
edge of the subject, or does he give us mere opinions or 
conjectures ? 

Is he interested, so that he has motive to testify incor- 
rectly ? 

Is he accustomed t9 speak the truth, or does he pre- 
varicate, and deal in large stories, or in loose and care- 
less statements ? 

Is he prejudiced, so that his judgments and his state- 
ments shall be thus biassed ? 

Is his testimony confirmed, either by drcumstemees 
with which he is unacquainted, or by other testimony ? 

Is he consistent with himself, or does he often cross 
his track or contradict himself? 
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14. W}fken our reasonings lead to practical results, 
— when they unfold duty and establish rules of life — we 
must discharge duty, and live and act in accordance with 
those rules. A wrong life will greatly \^arp and pervert 
our reasonings on moral questions. 

There is an experimental evidence in relation to duty, 
as well as in the truths of natural science, which is a 
very important aid to correct reasoning. We can thus, 
by a right life, bring our consciousness and experience 
to the aid of different kinds of reasoning ; while a bad 
life might greatly mislead our reasonings. 

This last principle applies with great force to the prac- 
tical truths of Christianity* The Saviour declares, — 
** If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine, whether it be of God or whether 1 speak of my- 
self.'' 

The evidence on which Faith rests, as this terra is 
used in the Scriptures, is not complete, till the truth is 
subjected to the test of experience. 

We must receive the gospel as a rule of life and act 
upon itg precepts, in order to perceive their precise na- 
ture and adaptation to our necessities. This is believing 
with the heart. The evidences of Christianity are not 
all examined till we thus believe. The experimental ev- 
idence is the crowning evidence. No man is qualified 
to reject Christianity, till, by fair experiment, he has ex- 
amined this as well as its other evidences. 

To reject Christianity, without submitting the heart 
and life to such experiments, would be as unreasonable 
as to reject Electricity and Magnetism, without attending 
to the experiments which illustrate those sciences, 

6» 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE 8SN8IBILITIE8. 

This tenn indicates the second department of the 
mind, according to the division proposed in the second 
chapter. It includes all which, in the Scriptures, and 
in conversation, is often expressed hy the word heart. 
The Sensibilities embrace that department of the mind, 
and all those mental states, to which emotions, desires, 
and obligatory feelings belong. 

The relation of the SensibUities to the Intellect is very 
intimate, and each exerts over the other a very important 
influence. The action of the Intellect immediately gives 
rise to emotions, or feelings of some sort, and these have 
a tendency to produce volitions, and actions. 

Every object of sensation, when perceived by the in- 
tellect, gives rise to some feeling, which may be express- 
ed by a convenient term. The same is true of every 
train of thought and every act of the Internal Intellect. 

It is also true that the emotions and desires exert an 
influence, not only on the will, but also on the Intellect- 
ual operations. Our perceptions, associations, reason- 
ings, and opinions, are more or less influenced by our 
feelings and wishes. 

The necessity of studying these, in connection tvith 
the other departments of the mind, is therefore apparent. 

DIVISION OF THB SENSIBILITIES. 

The first and more general division of the sensibilities, 
is into two classes : The Natural or Animal SensibiU- 
ticif and the Moral Sensibilities. This division may not 
be entirely satisfactory without a limitation ; because 
most of the natural sensibilities are, in men, capable of 
being trained and influenced by the moral sensibilities, 
and thus may have a moral character. Still, the distino^ 
tion may aid in the study of this department of the mind. 
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The natural sensibilities embrace those feelings which 
exist without regard to the consideration of right and 
wrong. These are possessed by animals ^s well as 
men ; and, in animals, we do not regard them as having 
a moral character under any circumstances. 

In men, we may regard them as having a moral char- 
acter, so far as they can be influenced by the moral sense 
or the will. 

The moral sensibilities embrace those feelings which 
exist in view of the consideration of right and wrong. 
They arise in the mind in connexion with what we term 
conscience. These we do not discover in the brutes. 
We may regard them as one of the marked distinctions 
between men and brutes. 

The objects which give rise to these two classes of 
the sensibilities are essentially different. The natural 
sensibilities arise in connection with what seems to be 
agreeable or disagreeable. 

The moral sensibilities arise in view of what seems 
to be right or wrong. These are more simple and less 
varied than the natural sensibilities, but we cannot fail 
to regard them as higher in rank and of more importance. 

NATURAL SENSIBILITIES. 

These admit of other divisions. The first and more 
general division, is into Emotions and Desires. 

Ehotions.*— The Emotions may irst be noticed, be^^ 
cause they are first in the order of time, and they occa- 
sion Desires. They also differ from Desires in being- 
more sudden and rapid. We may have a great number 
and variety of Emotions, in a short time, but our Desires 
rise less suddenly, and, depart more slowly. 

Emotions may be very conflicting as well as sudden, 
while Desires, although subject to modifications, have 
more of unity as well as permanency. Emotions are 
as various as the objects of sense and of thought. They 
differ in two respects ; in strength, and in kind or char- 
acter. We may arrange them all in two classes ; the 
pleasant or agreeable, and the painful or disagreeable. 
Every emotion of either class may be feeble or power- 
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All — Some may be such as are hardly noticed or remem- 
bered, while others produce powerful and lasting effects 
on the mind. 

Sudden, various, and fleeting, as they may be, th^ 
yet exert a great influence upon the character. 

Emotions are simple states of the mind, and therefore 
cannot be defined in words. We know them by con- 
sciousness, and we can recognize them when we hear 
them spoken of. It is not necessary to enumerate all the 
emotions, if this were possible. A few illustrations will 
show their nature and occasions. 

Emotions of Beauty and Sublimity. — I gazed one 
morning, with others, upon a column of smoke, as 
it rose from a chimney on fire. It was rolling up in 
various forms, and expanding into a cloud ; and, as the 
outer edges became less dense, they received peculiar 
colors from the sun, which had just risen, and began to. 
shine through the frosty atmosphere. In the dense and 
dark column near the flue, might also be seen the blaze, 
occasionally flashing out vividly and then disappearing. 

** Look there !" said one, pointing to the smoke. ** Is 
not that beautiful ?" said another. •» Splendid ! splen- 
did !" cried a third. 

I looked upon it in silence, and felt an emotion of beau- 
ty rising higher and higher, and expanding into that 'of 
sublimity. Four things may be noticed in this illustra- 
tion. (1.) An emotion of beauty in the mind. All who 
saw the smoke felt it. (2.) An object which caused it 
and which could be contemplated by the mind. (3.) 
Something peculiar to the object which fitted it to pro- 
duce this emotion. The sight of smoke would not al- 
ways produce it. There were the colors, form and mo- 
tion of the smoke combined to produce the effect. (4.) 
Beautiful objects may be expanded and increased so as 
to produce emotions of sublimity. An emotion of beau- 
ty may expand to that of sublimity. Some of these re- 
marks apply to all emotions of beauty. The emotion is 
always a pleasing one. It is also occasioned by some 
object which can be viewed by the mind. There is also 
|n every beautitul object something peculiar to itself. 
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But emotions of beauty do not require that all the ele- 
ments in this illustration should be combined. 

Form alone may awaken emotions of beauty. Circu- 
lar and curve lines may do this ; so also may square 
pyramidal and other forms. 

We look upon one tree and admire its form without 
particularly thinking of its other qualities. We see an- 
other tree, of very diffenent form, but feel as strong an 
emotion of beauty as before. But all forms do not pro- 
duce pleasant emotions ; some are very disagreeable. 

Color may excite emotions of beauty. The light it- 
self is very beautiful. When we separate the rays of 
light by a prism, so as to give seven distinct colors, each 
one is beautiful ; and the effect of the whole, as in the 
rainbow, is very pleasant. Young children experience 
pleasant emotions, in seeing bright colors : They call 
them heatUiful. 

Motion is also an occasion of emotions of beauty. 
The child gazes with delight upon his whirling top, and 
his rolling hoop, and the balancing and waving of his 
kite, in the air. We look, with delight, upon the ocean 
waves, when not too violent, as they approach the shore. 
The motion of the Aill sail ship, in a fine breeze, is 
beautiful. So is the motion of the steam boat, as it 
plows the still surface of a river. The closing of the 
water in its wake, and the successive ripples it sends to 
the shore, are also beautiful. The movements of the lit- 
tle fish, in the clear brook, are very beautiful ; and so is 
the motion of the birds that fly in endless gyrations 
like the swallow, and that of the hawk, when he sails 
with gentle curve on his still, balancing wings. 

Sounds occasion emotions of beauty. The notes of 
the distant bugle, the sound of the flute, and of other in- 
struments of music, when skilfuly played, produce emo- 
tions of beauty. We speak of beautiful tunes, and beau- 
tiful performers and performances of music. 

The singing of birds, and the sound of other animals, 
sometimes give rise to emotions of beauty. So also do 
the murmurings of the water fall, and of the waves of 
the sea, also the sound of the breeze, on some occasions. 

All sounds do not give us pleasing emotions ; some are 
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very disagreeable, at all times ; and others, which are 
sometimes pleasing, at others, are displeasing. The 
time, place, circumstances, and the state of our feelings, 
all have an influence upon these results. 

Some objects, which at first pleased us, become very- 
displeasing on further acquaintance. Others on the con- 
trary, improve on acquaintance. Some countenances 
which, at first seemed displeasing, we come at length to 
admise ; and others, which at first were beautiful, be- 
come disgusting, when we learn the character of the 
persons. This effect is produced ^y association. Many 
places, which have nothing beautiful, in their general ap- 
pearance, become dear to us by association. We should 
feel emotions of pleasure, on visiting the rock at Plym- 
outh, not because of the beauty of t||^ spot, but because 
our forefathers landed there. 

I saw, a few years since, an Iron bound chest, and 
some parchments, and letters, which once belonged to 
the first of my name who came to this country. I had 
not, till then, been able to trace my ancestry back to 
this point. I will not attempt to describe the emotions 
produced by the sight of these relics, and by the remnant 
of the old mill dam he had erected, in the infancy of the 
New England colony. I sought, in vain, for some indi- 
catiojjis of the spot where he first erected his cabin, but 
lingered with pleasure by the remnant of an old apple 
tree planted by his hand. The spot is still dear to me ; 
and the old tomb-stone, which marks the spot where his 
wife was buried, seems now before me, with its surface 
overgrown with moss, and its inscription scarcely legi- 
ble. 

Emotions of beauty may be excited by works of art, 
as well as of nature, and by objects of thought, as well 
as by those addressed to the senses. Trains of thought, 
may be beautiful, — Demonstrations and arguments, 
may be beautiful. The mind which feels lively emo- 
tions of beauty will often give beautiful descriptions^ in 
prose or poetry, or represent them by painting. 

Traits of character may be beautful and excite strong 
emotions, whether we see those traits exhibited in life, 
or whether we hear, or read descriptions of them. 
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« 

Moral actions often awaken these emotions in a high 
degree. 

Emotions of sitblihitt. These we have seen, differ 
rather in degree than in kind, from those of beauty. 
Nearly all the sources, from which we receive emotions 
of beauty, may, by increase or expansion, awaken emo- 
tions of sublimity. 

If the gentle breeze may awaken emotions of beauty, 
the whirlwind or the tornado, if we can view its effecs free 
from danger, may cause emotions of sublimity. If the 
smaller waves, or the gentle cascades, produce emotions 
of beauty,*— the mountain waves, or the foaming and 
thundering Niagara may cause those of sublimity. 

The same remark will apply to the other occasions of 
beauty, and the genej^l principles applied to the one, ap- 
ply equally to the others. There is perhaps this differ- 
ence, that emotions of sublimity, which are naturally 
pleasing, may sometimes become so intense as to be op- 
pressive, and almost overwhelming. 

Emotions of the ludicrous. We occasionally meet 
with scenes or descriptions that occasion mirthful feel- 
ings, and which cause us to laugh. There are some- 
times exhibitions of character which we call ludicrous. 
There are also traits of character, and modes of expres- 
sion which we call humorous. ^ 

There are some person^ that always seek to say or do 
things that shall produce merriment or laughter. There 
is also in our nature a susceptibility to emotions of this 
description, so that in certain circumstances we cannot 
refrain from laughter. There is generally in the exhibi- 
tions of character or the verbal representations which oc- 
casion mirthful or ludicrous emotions, something unnat- 
ural and incongruous, but which is not easily described. 

This incongruity is sometimes occasioned, by debas- 
ing objects which are pompous and imposing, or in coup- 
ling objects really noble, and elevated, with those that 
are mean and trifling. 

At other times we find objects that are trifling, and 
frivolous, elevated to an imposing height, or coupled 
with objects really elevated. 

Sometimes this principle in our nature can be excited 
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with advantage. Exhibitions of wit and humor, like the 
sports of childhood, may have their use ; but they are to 
be engaged in with caution. He who attempts to be ha- 
bitually witty, may think it fortunate if he does not come 
to be accounted a fool. 

There are persons on whom wit, humor, and ridicule, 
may be employed beneficially ; but these are not the or- 
dinary means of reforming or influencing men. The 
teacher must be careful how he uses them in the treat- 
ment of children. Their general use is very pernicious. 
They should be used only as occasional remedies for 
particular faults. 

In the following list of simple emotions, it will be use- 
ful for llie pupil to state which term in each class, ex- 
presses the strongest emotion, and whether the emo- 
tion indicated by each is a pleasant or a painful one. 

1. Cheerfulness, contentment, joy, gladness, delight. 

3. Uneasiness, discontent, melancholy, sorrow, grief, 
remorse. 

3. Curiosity, surprise, astonishment, wonder. 

4. Respect, regard, reverence, adoration. 

5. Modesty, diffidence, embarrassment, shame. 

6. Dissatisfaction, aversion, displeasure, disgust. 
Without attempting to swell the list of emotions or to 

describe any of them, or the occasions on which they a- 
rise, they are left thus to be studied by the conscious- 
ness, experience and observation of the reader. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

DESIBES. 

Next to emotions, the desires claim attention, as ihey 
stand closely connected with, and are occasioned by 
emotions. We can examine the desires more easily by 
arranging them in the following order. 1. Instincts. 
2. Appetites. 3. Propensities. 4. Affections. 

In all of these it will be seen, as we proceed, ^there is 
the element of desire in one of its forms. A few words 
of explanation may be necessary in relation to desires. 

It has already been said in connection with emotions, 
that desires are not only subsequent to emotions, but are 
also less sudden in their rise and more permanent in their 
hold upon the mind. It has also been said that they ex- 
ert an influence upon the Will, and also upon the Ihtel- 
lect» It has also been intimated that they are suscepti- 
ble of an influence or control from the Moral Sensibilities 
and the Will. These truths will be more distinctly seen 
as we advance. It will be proper to add to these state- 
ments the following : 

1. Desires may differ greatly in strength, 

2. Their direct tendency is always lo produce action. 
They may not always result in action, for two reasons ; 
One is they may be too feeble ; Another is, that when 
they exist in great strength, there may be some strong 
obstacle to them, which shall prevent action. 

3. Desires always imply some object desired. This 
is true whether the object is elearly defined in the mind 
or not. 

4. The fnlfllment of desire, is attended with pleasure, 
This pleasure may be short lived, and may be a prelude to 
utter ruin ; still the momentary effect is agreeable, in a 
higher or lower degree, according to the strength of de- 
sire. 

5. Another characteristic of desires is that, except 
the instincts, they have both a natural or instinctive action, 



and a voluntary or modified action. Whife they may 
begin to operate, and manifest themselves, uader the 
mere impulse of instinct, they very sooa;^ come to be sub- 
ject more or less, directly or indirectly, to the conscience 
and the will ; and thus 'indicate that they were designed 
to be subordinate qualities of the mind. 

IiisriNCTs«— rThe instincts of the human species ap- 
pear to be less remarkable than • in brutes ; Man has 
less occasion for them^ as he has the nobler power of rea- 
soning. 

Jn brutes we see wonderful displays of Instinct. The 
Beaver builds his dam and his dwelling with great skill, so 
as to aid him in taking iish, and enjoying a comfortable 
home. Tho bird builds her nest the first time with skill, 
and without instructioii from the parent bird. 

The ant and the bee prepare their dwellings, gather 
and store away their provisions, rear their offspring and 
regulate the affairs of their several communities with 
such skill as to be instructive examples for men. In all 
this they are guided by a principle which their Maker 
has besto#ed. We call it instinct. 

In man a similar principle is discovered, v^hich oper- 
erates before reason and conscience are unfolded, so as 
to be his' guide. 'To this principle we give also the 
name Instinct. To this principle are usually ascribed, 
1. Respiration or breathing. 2. * Receiving food. The 
infant will draw this from the mother^s breast, although 
the action is very Complicated. About thirty pairs of 
muscles must be set in motion, each' muscle being con- 
nected with a nerve which supplies it with the pdwer of 
motion. 

An uneasy sensation of hunger is all that is necessa- 
ry to lead the infant to put all these muscles in action, 
and in their appropriate order, and then to cease their 
action when its wants are supplied. 

3. Sudden efforts for self preservation. The infant 
that has never learned the effects of falling, will start 
instinctively, if the hands which hold it fall suddenly. — 
Older persons will make sudden efforts to recover, if they 
have lost their hold or their balance ; and defend them- 
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selves if suddenly attacked. This is often done before 
they have time to reason. 

Some would a^d to these a species of resentment and 
also power to interpret natural signs. It is certain that 
children very early manifest both of these tendencies.— 
The infant is pleased with certain sounds and looks, and 
displeased with others, before he can have learned much 
by experience ; and anger is sometimes exhibited in the 
earliest days of life. 

The appetites. — ^The desire of food is hunger. The 
desire of drink is thirst. These are called Appetites. — 
They are a part of the 0]:}ginal constitution of the mind 
as connected t/nth the body. Their primary design is to 
supply the necessities of the body. They begin to act 
spontaneously, and occasion the instinctive effort for food 
already referred to. In this merely instinctive action, 
they are not supposed to possess a moral character, eith- 
er virtuous or vicious. They are simply innocent and 
useful, and a source of enjoyment. 

But they soon come to be modified, so as to demand 
gratifications that are injurious. Artificial appetites are 
formed which require indulgence, and which may inflict 
severe injury, both upon the body and the mind. Such 
are the appetites for intoxicating drinks, for opium, and 
tobacco. Wij:h some the appetite for tea and coffee is 
injurious. The appetite for highly seasoned and indi- 
gestible food, is sometimes very pernicious. 

The appetite sometimes craves excessive indulgence 
in food, that is not injurious when taken in suitable quan- 
tites. All such artificial and perverted appetites as are 
injurious, are sinful and ought to be corrected. That 
this can be done is evident from the fact that many have 
corrected the appetite for each of these indulgences, 
and have experienced great benefit in so doing. This 
proves that the appetites are susceptible of a voluntary 
action, and that they are to be trained and regulated like 
other properties of the mind. 
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THS FROPBN'SITIES. 

This term is applied to several desires of a specific 
character, which are easily distinguished from the appe- 
tites, on the one hand, and the affections on the other. 
While they are more important, and seem' to deserve a 
higher rank than the appetites, they seem to be less ele- 
vated, and less worthy of regard than the affections. 

1. Desire of life. — Men desire life, and cling to 
it ordinarially with a strong grasp. This desire leads 
men to make efforts to preserve life, and provide for its 
support. It leads them to seek remedies, and submit to 
painful operations in sickness, for the recovery of health. 
We discover this propensity by consciousness in our- 
selves, and we see its operation in others. There is ev- 
idence that this exists originally in every individual. 

Cases of suicide do not furnish an objection to this 
view. These cases are to be accounted for, not by the 
supposition that tliis propensity is wanting, but by the 
overpowering action of some o^er propensity or passion. 

The love of life is at first instinctive, but it early re- 
ceives more or less control from the will ; and may 
therefore be said to have a voluntary actibn. It may be 
greatly increased or repressed by a voluntary course of 
conduct. 

2. Desire of happiness. — All persons desire to be 
happy ; but all do not take the wisest course to become 
so. The desire is originally instinctive, but, like the 
other properties, it is capable of being increased, dimin- 
ished, and variously directed by the will. It has, when 
thus influenced, a moral character. It is sometimes called 
Self Love ; and its inordinate action, Selfishness. Then 
Self Love and Selfishness have been confounded ; and 
controversies of a serious character have been embar*- 
rassed by this proceeding. 
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The desire of happiness, or self love, (if this term be 
used in the same sense,) is not necessarily sinful or sel- 
Jishj in the proper sense of this term. It is a necessary 
part of our mental structure, and essential to our wel- 
fare. 

It- is sinful in just that degree that it is unrestrained, 
and unregulated by conscience, or is inconsistent with 
love to God, and love to men, in its operations. It is a 
very active principle, and stimulates more or less all the 
other propensities. If perverted or inordinate in its ac- 
tion, its mischiefs are very great. It is not however our 
duty to eradicate this desire, any more than any other.— 
It is our duty rather to discipline it wisely, and use i 
properly. 

3» Desire of knowledge.— -This is early manifest- 
ed. The infant in the arms of his mother, is eager in 
pursuit of knowledge. His earliest efforts to use his 
senses give evidence of this. He is gaining knowledge 
by every experiment, and manifests great pleasure in his 
attainments. 

His numerous questions when he is able to talk, and 
his eagerness for "story after story," exhibit this desire. 
This has also a voluntary as well as an instinctive ac- 
tion. It is doubtless universal with children, but it will 
often be found, after a time, that this desire is much less 
apparent than at first. There are two ways, at least, in 
which this may be occasioned. 

One is by discouraging the efforts of children, either 
by refusing to aid their inquiries, or filling the mind with 
false or foolish stories, or fictitious ideas ; or by pursuing 
wearisome or repulsive methods of teaching, so that real 
knowledge is not gained. 

Another way is by exciting the mind too strongly, and 
overtasking its energies, so that it will at length falter.— 
Either of these courses is very pernicious. 

The desire of knowledge is too important to be dealt 
with in any manner which shall cripple or destroy it. — 
Its voluntary action is of a moral nature ; and the voice 
of God in his works, and in his word, requires that it 
should be properly trained in the pursuit of truth, and 
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that man should seek for knowledge, as for << hid treas^ 
tires." 

^ 4. Desire of imitating. — This is closely connect- 
ed with the desire of knowledge. Children desire to do 
what they see others doing, and to make imitations of 
the objects around them. This principle is of great use 
in learning any art or trade. It is concerned in efforts 
for learning to talk, read, sing, write, draw and paint. 

This renders it very desirable that children should 
have before them good models, in all these things. A 
child may as well learn to imitate good models, as bad 
ones ; and the imitation of bad models, when confirm- 
ed by habit, is not easily corrected. 

In the imitations of children, we gain some knowledge 
of their ditferent original capacities. One child will imi- 
tate one thing, another some other thing, most fnsily. 
All do not seem to be constituted alike in this * respect. — 
Some have much more skill in imitation than others, 
while they do not excel them in the power of acquiring 
or retaining knowledge. The power of imitation can 
be improved by effort, and consequently, has both a vol- 
untary action, and a moral character. 

5. Desire of possession or of property. — Young 
children manifest this desire, and it usually " grows with 
their growth and strengthens with their strength." It is 
a propensity which is so frequently perverted, that many 
have supposed it sinful. There is evidence however that 
it is an original propensity, implanted by him who 
formed the mind, and therefore, not necessarily sinful.— 
If properly regulated it may be innocent and useful. 

It is important to us in making provision for the sup- 
ply of our wants, and the wants of those around us. It 
is needed to prevent us from squandering and abusing 
the gifts of God. It also stimulates us to a proper use of 
our time, and abilities, and enables us thus to contribute 
to the happiness of others. 

But its perversions, which are far too common, are ex- 
ceedingly injurious to the person who thus perverts it, 
and often to others within the reach of his influence. — 
The bible marks this fault as one that is very offensive 
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to God as well as iajurioas to men. The necessity of 
controlling, and propecly regulating it, is very great. 

The man who has a strong desire for acquiring prop- 
erty, may check this propensity in some degree, by 
acts of benevolence. 

Oar Saviour's direction to the young man, to go and sell 
all that he had and give to the poor, was, in this view, ex- 
ceedingly just and philosophical. But his love of mon- 
ey was too strong. He went away sorrowful, and 
would part with Christ and a treasure in heaven, rather 
than part with his property. 

6. Desirs of power.—* Power is not a things like 
property, to be examined by the senses ; but it is a real- 
it i/j which many eagerly pursue. The desire of power 
is early manifested, and continues to operate more or 
less tlirough life. 

Like the desire of property, it is often perverted, and 
excessive, and becomes highly injurious. But it does not 
follow that it is originally and necessarily sinful. Its in- 
stinctive action may be innocent and useful. It may be 
the occasion of active and vigorous exertion among men. 
It is a powerful spur to action, in the young mind. 

The child loves to exert his strength, and delights in 
the exhibition of power he can produce. He loves to 
bring his power of body or of mind into conflict with 
that of his fellows, at play, or in school. He delights 
in mastering them. Here is the principle of emulation, 
in its objectionable features ; and that spirit may go on 
to the most fearful perversions. 

But it is also true that the love of power can be cim- 
trolled, and its exercise directed to the noblest ends. It 
is true of this, that so far as it is susceptible of volunta- 
ry control, it has a moral character; and is virtuous, 
only when controlled by right feelings, and directed to 
right ends. 

It is, when perverted, or misdirected, mischievous as 
it is sinful. It should therefore be carefully regulated, 
and subjected to the guidance of enlightened conscience. 
It should always be in accordance wHh the direction . 
** 1*0 ve thy neighbor as thy self." 
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7. Dbsxre of Society. — ^This has been regarded by 
Bome as a mere modification of self love, and a result 
of circumstances. But it is difficult to watch the devel- 
opements of infancy, without being convinced that it is 
an original or implanted propensity. The little child 
dreads to be alone. He likes to see a human face,' and 
is unhappy if left long alone, unless he is deeply engag- 
ed in something that interests him. 

A mother one day left her child asleep in the cradle 
to attend to something at a distance from the house. 
She was gone longer than she had designed to be, but 
not longer than her babe sometimes slept. On her re- 
turn, all that remained of life to her infant, was a few 
feeble convulsive sobs, which, with its little face and pil- 
low wet with tears, told her that the child had cried it- 
self to death. 

It doubtless awoke soon after she left, and finding it- 
self alone l>egan to cry, but there was no kind voice to 
soothe its sorrows, and then, possibly, fear or other emo- 
tions might have come in to hasten the result. 

The child delights in seeing his little playmates, and 
joining them in sports. The little girl arrays her 
doll and arranges her crockery with new delight when 
her associates have come, even though she may quarrel 
with them in an hour. 

The same principle is manifest in riper years, and 
through the whole of life. Those rare cases of persons 
who shun society are explained on other principles. 
Some damage has been done to the mind in such instan- 
ces, thus furnishing an exception to a general rule. 

Persons who have been excluded from society, by im- 
prisonment, or exile, have testified to the misery they 
felt in this privation » Some have actually died under its 
influence. Others have coveted and cultivated the socie- 
ty of brutes, even such as spiders and ants, to relieve 
their loneliness. 

The existence of civil society, with its institutions, is 
explained by the admission of the social principle, and 
cannot be satisfactorily, by its denial. This propensity 
is liable to abuse in two ways. One of these has been 
noticed, where persons from a consciousness of guilt or 
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a feeling of shame, or some real or sapposed injury, 
beoome misanthropic, and desire to avoid society. 

In other cases, persons can be happy no where but in 
society, even for a day, or an hour. They must live at 
some place of common resort or they are wretched. 
They have no sources of happiness within, and are un- 
fitted for any business. 

These evils, if they cannot be remedied, may be 
avoided. It was generally by a voluntary course of con- 
duct that these persons became what they are. They 
ought not to despair of recovering from such a state, till 
every effort to reform has been exhausted and proved 
fruitless. 

Great care should be taken to avoid the vices which 
pervert the desire of society. Provision should be made, 
by parents and guardians of the young for the indulgence 
and cultivation of the social principle. This may be 
done by a rational intercourse, in which amusement and 
instruction can be combined. It is, however, important 
that every mind should be so furnished as to enjoy soli- 
tude, and it is thus best fitted to profit by social inter- 
course. 

8. Desire of Esteem.— «As naturally as persons de- 
sire the society of others, they desire also their esteem 
and approbation. Without this, society could not long 
be desirable. Society that should greet us only with 
frowns and reproaches would be intolerable. 

This desire of esteem is originally universal, although 
there are some who seem to take a sort of pride in out- 
raging public sentiment. These rare cases do not inval- 
idate the general rule, but rather confirm it ; for many 
who seem thus regardless of the opinions of others, 
have, not unfrequently, some friends or associates who 
will applaud |them for outraging it ; and finally enrol 
their names as reformers. 

Others again, from conscientious motives, may feel 
obliged to incur the displeasure of men, by reproving 
their faults ; not because they undervalue or disregard 
the good opinions of men, but because they value the 
approbation of conscience and of God more^ 
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The desire of esteem, in its instinctive action, is not 
necessarily virtuous or vicious, but simply innocent and 
useful. It is often a powerful principle of action, and 
restrains many from vicious courses who do not feel the 
restraints of a higher principle. But it is not sufficiently 
elevated to be a safeguard of virtue in all cases. Is my 
course of conduct right ? Will it be approved of God ? 
These are much more important questions, than *' What 
will men think of this? What will the world say? 
What will be the verdict of posterity ? " 

Still, we may not disregard or attempt to eradicate the 
desire of esteem ; but rather strive to regulate it by high- 
er principles, and elevate the standard of opinions by 
which men award approval. Public sentiment is a migh- 
ty power, because men are so constituted as to feel it. 
We mtt$t endeavor to render it a safe and healthful 
power, and to wield it on the side of virtue. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE AFFECTIONS. 

To this class of mental states we accord a higher rank 
than to those modifications of desire hitherto examined. 
We necessarily feel a higher regard for those cords 
which bind us to our families, our friends, and fellow 
beings associated with us, than to those which draw us 
10 the mere accidents of our life, or the things necessary 
to life, and to physical or animal gratification. 

The affections are more complex than the appetites or 
propensities, embracing both an emotion in relation to an 
object, and a desire of good or of evil, to that object. 
The affections are also exercised generally towards 
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intelligent beings capable of perceiving and reciprocating 
the attachment. They may be considered in two class- 
es. (L) Those which embrace a painful emotion and a 
wish to avoid, or a desire of evil to the object which 
causes the emotion. Those may be called Malevolent 
Affections, (2) Such as embrace a pleasant emotion, 
and a desire of good to the object which occasions the 
emotion. These are called Benevolent Affections / and 
they naturally occupy in our estimation a higher rank 
than the others. 

Thb Malevolent Affections. — The term malevo- 
lent, is liable to mislead or perplex the mind, in relation 
to the precise character of the Affections. We are ac- 
customed to connect with it the idea of sinfulness. 

There is the more danger of mistaking the original 
character of this class of affections, from the fact that 
they are so commonly inordinate, excessive, and mis- 
chievous. But it must be kept in mind that none of the 
original elements of the human constitution, in their in- 
stinctive action, are necessarily sinful. They become 
such by perversion or abuse. 

The malevolent Affections, therefore, in their original 
and instinctive exercise, may be regarded in the same 
light as the Appetites, and the Propensities, as neither 
virtuous nor vicious ; but simply innocent and useful 
when kept in their proper place, and directed to their 
appropriate end. That they have their use may be seen 
if we examine their nature and proper sphere of action. 

Fbab.— -It is in the restricted and limited meaning of 
tke term malevolent, that the principle of fear is placed 
in this class. Whoever has experienced fear, knows 
that it embraces both a 'painful emotion and a desire to 
avoid, oppose, or remove the object of fear. This brings 
it within the scope of the definition. But it is quite cer- 
tain that tills principle may be very useful both in pro- 
tecting us from injury and danger, and restraining us 
from sin. It is powerful in its influence on society in 
connexion with the penalties of law. 

It is powerful in the school-room and in the family, 
when not abused. 

It is appealed to with great frequency in the bible, and 
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is thus seen to occupy an important place in relation to 
the moral government of God. " The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom." 

Many fear God before they begin to obey and love 
him, or to seek his favor. It may be objected that fear, 
and love are blended in the feelings of Christians to- 
wards God, and therefore the principle of fear should 
not be classed with the malevolent Affections. 

The answer is, the principle of fear still retains its 
distinctive character. It is not now the fear of personal 
suffering, or punishment from God. It is the fear of 
grieving, displeasing, dishonoring or offending him. 
The thought of doing this, produces a painful emotion 
and a desire to avoid it. This is a right and useful ex- 
ercise of fear. More than this — it is virtuous. It is as- 
sociated with love to God, and a sense of right and duty. 

It is controlled by these higher principles, and we 
here discover its voluntary action. 

But it is equally true that fear may be, and frequently 
is abused and perverted ; so as to become one of the 
meanest and most mischievous passions, and the occasion 
of many vices. 

If parents, teachers, or rulers were to rely on this 
principle alone, and to appeal to it exclusively, in the 
government of the human mind, the debasing effects of 
this course could not be estimated. 

Men governed solely by fear are grovelling slaves to 
this perVerted passion. Men wholly destitute of fear, 
in any of its forms, would be almost certain to be slaves 
to some other passion. 

Any system of government or of moral influence 
which excludes the principle of fear, and avoids all ap- 
peals to it, is not adapted to the nature of man. 

On the other hand, a system that deals exclusively, or 
chiefly with this principle, is fitted to distract and debase 
the nature of man. The nice balancing of a system of 
government, or of moral influence, so that the whole 
mind shall be reached, and all its elements happily influ- 
enced, requires the wisdom of Him who made the mind. 

Resentment or anger. — This was referred to under 
the head of instincts. That it has an instinctive uction 
8 
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we cannot doubt, if we notice the conduct of very young 
children. It may be regarded as an implanted or 
original element of the mind ; and we can see that, in 
its appropriate sphere, it may he both innocent and use- 
ful. 

Through the whole of life, and especially in childhood, 
there are numerous cases where we have occasion to 
ward off injuries, and avoid dangers. These occasions 
arise so suddenly, that reflection and reasoning are too 
tardy to meet the crisis ; and there is need of a principle 
that shall come to our aid instantly, and stand by us till 
the danger is past, or till reason can direct. Here is 
the appropriate work of instinctive resentment. It can 
summon the energies of the soul and body, to instanta- 
neous effort. 

But in this very fact is its great liability to excess and 
perversion. It is not always ready to yield to reason and 
conscience. The elements of the soul aroused and ex- 
cited by it, are apt to rebel against the decisions of these 
higher attributes of the mind, and demand supremacy 
themselves. 

So far as resentment thus invades the province of oth- 
er departments of the mind, or resists, or controls, the 
decisions of the reason, and conscience, its action fs 
voluntary and responsible. It is exceedingly liable Xo do 
this, so that it is very difficult for us to meet with exhibi- 
tions of anger which do not seem to be sinful. 

That there are possible exercises of resentment, which 
are not sinful, we have evidence from reason, and from 
the scriptures ; but its excessive and sinful indulgence, 
are so common that we need constantly to remember the 
caution ; " Be ye angry and sin not. Let not the sun go 
dovm upon your torath^ neither give place to the DeviV^ 
There is no place more accessible to him than the breast 
of an angry man. 

There are various modifications of the principle of re- 
sentment. We see these diversities often in childhood. 
One child will be easily thrown into a passion — a slight 
afikir will rouse his little wrath to violence ; but it is soon 
over and he is cheerful as ever. We call him passion- 
ate. 
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Another is not suddenly roused, but when once exci« 
ted, his anger is not .easily allayed. He carries it like a 
raging fire in his bosom, and it is seen like a portentous 
cloud in his countenance. We say he has an angry look. 
We dread his presence and his designs, and feel that if 
such a disposition gain the strength of manhood, it will 
be fearful. 

We see one with such a disposition, sometimes laying 
plans to injure those who have caused this anger, and fi- 
nally executing these plans, with dreadful energy. This 
is the spirit of Revenge. 

Sometimes the individual dares not wreak his ven- 
geance on the object of his anger, and will perhaps vent 
it on a brute, or even a lifeless thing. Here is Despera- 
tion or Madness, 

I knew a boy, who was angry with a man. He would 
not attack the man, becaxise he was afraid of him* In 
his rage he flew at the man's cart wheel, and kicked it 
repeatedly, with violent screams, so that he bruised his 
own feet severely. That same boy when he grew up to 
manhood, killed a young man — his companion — with a 
fire shovel. 

Another child is always uneasy and dissatisfied ; he is 
constantly complaining and finding fault. We say he is 
peevish orjretfal. Some grow up with this disposition, 
rendering themselves and every one about them unhap- 
py 

Sometimes this spirit creeps imperceptibly, into the 
mind of one who had not manifested it in childhood. It 
poisons domestic happiness wherever it goes, and may 
lead on to insanity in its worst forms. 

We sometimes see a child very unhappy, because his 
brother or sister, has some gif^ or privilege, which he has 
not. He is disposed either to destroy this, or to make 
its possessor unhajppy. This is Envy. 

This was the feeling of Joseph's brethren towards him 
as recorded in Genesis. His father had given him a coat of 
many colors, and perhaps other marks of distinction, — 
but his brethren " hated him and could not speak peace- 
ably to him." The whole story of Joseph, is very in- 
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•tructive in relation to the causes, nature, effects, and 
cure of envy. 

Jealousy. — This is another and a peculiar modifica- 
tion of resentment. A child is sometimes jealous, if he 
sees another child in his mother's arms, and apparently 
sharing the love that had been bestowed upon himself. — 
He will sometimes manifest his resentment, either to- 
wards the mother or the child. A little girl of three years 
was much pleased with the birth of a sister ; but when 
she saw that the little one occupied the chief part of 
her mother's care and attention, she was wretched, and 
thought her mother had ceased to love her. She wished 
her sister dead ; and one day, while her mother stepped 
out, leaving the infant in the cradle, she inflicted a 
wound upon it with the sharp point of the scissors, with 
which she was playing, and caused its death. ' 

A little boy who was much delighted with a new born 
sister, was told by the nurse that his sister would nc^r 
have his place ; and that " he would have to take care 
of himself." He remembered and reflected upon the 
remark. His mother's attention to the little one seemed 
to confirm it ; and a most injurious effect was produced 
upon his young affections. The actions of the mother, 
and the pleasures of the sister, were viewed with jealousy, 
and it was several years before he came to love either as 
they deserved ; although both were very cyfTectionate and 
kind to him. 

Candidates for office or public favor are sometimes 
jealous of each other ; and warm friends, by becoming 
rival candidates, are sometimes converted into the bitter- 
est enemies. 

The most striking exhibitions of jealousy are in cases 
of love. It is the peculiar characteristic of jealousy, that 
it may be excited to its highest pitchy in relation to an oh' 
ject tenderly loved. The jealous person imagines that 
his attachment is not reciprocated, or that another attach- 
ment, or some other object, will prevent the indulgence 
of his affection. 

In this state of mind every trivial occurrence — a mere 
word or look — is strangely magnified ; and even entirely 
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misapprehended, and perverted ; and helps to fan into a 
flame, a blind and furious passion. 

« Trifles light as air, 

AVe to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ" 

Some such trifle may arouse the mind to dreadful par- 
oxisms, and bloody deeds. The most terrible conflict, is 
sometimes occasioned. At one moment he may cherish 
towards the object of his passion, the tenderest affection, 
and be almost tortured with the strength of this affection, 
— ^at the next he may plunge a dagger to her heart. 

At one moment he may soar in ecstasies of hope, and 
revel in scenes of approaching bliss ; and in the next, de- 
stroy his own life, in the blackness of despair. 

A passion so fearful, surely demands control, and the 
duty of checking and regulating the principle of resent- 
ment, in all its modifications, is one of the most impor- 
tant connected with education. 

God has placed natural checks to it, in the human 
mind, and in the circumstances of life. 

1 . Reason and conscience, and the power of volun- 
tary control, are all fitted to this end. 

2. The exercise* of anger is painful in itself. Au an- 
gry, peevish, revengeful, envious, or jealous person, can- 
not be happy. 

3. He feels that he cannot cherish these feelings, and 
retain the respect and esteem of others. 

4. He cannot respect himself. He feels as if he 
had lost his balance, and his standing in his own estima- 
tion. He is ashamed of himself. 

5. He finds that his passions subject him often to 
real injury, and he suffers in his person, or property, in 
consequence of the damage he has done in anger. 

6. It is of^en followed by bitter remorse, when the 
injury cannot be repaired. 

7. The exhibitions, or the results of it in others, are 
very painful or disgusting, and are fitted to hold men in 
check. 

We may avail ourselves of these checks, and of con- 
siderations of a moral nature, to guard us from this evil. 
We can carefully repress outward expressions of an- 
8* 
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ger. If we indulge angry words, or angry looks and 
actions, the passion will increase. If we earnestly sup* 
press them, the feeling will gradually subside. 

If a boy strike or otherwise insult you, you will per- 
haps feel the risings of anger ; and if you prepare to 
retaliate, if you look for a stick or a stone, if you shove 
up your sleeve, or pull off your coat, or raise your hand 
to strike him, your anger will increase, and you know 
not where it will stop. 

But if you stop and think, and make no effort to injure 
him, your passion will be more likely to cease. Several 
considerations may arise to check the feelings of anger. 

Perhaps he did not intend to injure or insult me. It 
might be the result of sudden passion, and that he will re- 
pent in a short time, and make explanation or restitution. 

Perhaps he did it under some misapprehension, and an 
explanation may lead him to see and confess the wrong 
he has done, and to do justice of his own accord. 

Perhaps I shall injure him more than I intend. Under 
excitement, I am in danger of going too far. 

If I am angry,' there is danger that I shall not judge 
accurately in the case. 

I am interested, and therefore likely to be a partial 
judge. 

I shall not be likely to reform him or get justice to 
myself if I assail him in anger. The injury I do to him 
will not benefit me. 

I am liable to err, and then I shall need a forbearing 
spirit exercised towards me. I should do to others as I 
would they should do to me. 

I have offended God, the best of all beings, the Father 
of all ; and if he will forgive me, ought I not to forgive 
my frail, erring brother? 

The precepts and the example of Christ teach me to 
forgive those who injure me ; even those who " despite* 
fully injure and persecute me." 

I will endeavor by kindness and forbearance to reform 
him who injures me, and to do him good. If he hungers, 
I will feed him ; if he thirst, I will give him drink. If it 
is necessary that he should be imprisoned, for crimes he 
has committed, I will visit him there with kindness. 

Such considerations will help us to subdue anger. 
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THE BENEVOLENT AFFECTIONS. 

This class embraces those complex mental states which 
combine a pleasant emotion with good vnll^ or desires of 
good to the objects which occasion them. It embraces 
the affections which bind us to our fellow creatures, and 
produce the charm and happiness of social and domestic 
life. / 

The Parental Affection. — We begin with this be- 
cause it was the first which came to our aid. It nourish- 
ed, clothed, caressed, and sheltered us, before we could 
imderstand its value, or its strength ; or know our own 
necessities. 

It-flfiust have been an original or implanted affection, 
or it never could have been so universal in its operation, 
or so powerful, persevering, and unwearied in its ef- 
forts. Who but a mother can understand the strength of 
a mother's love ? Yet no mother can describe it. She 
can only act it out. 

" I thought," said a mother, " when I had but one 
child, [ never could love another so well ; but when I 
had a second, and a third, I found I loved these, if pos- 
sible, better than I had the first. Now that I have ten 
children, I find I have a whole heart for each oj them. 
My affection grows stronger for each of them as they 
become older." 

This, like the other forms of desire, hfts an instinctive 
action, and is therefore an original principle. 

It has al^o a voluntary action, and can be increased or 
diminished — properly regulated or perverted. It has, 
then, a moral character, and must be regarded and treat- 
ed as such. 

There is danger of its perversion. It is liable to be- . 
eome excessive, so as to be blind to the faults of children, 
and shrink from correcting them. 

It is sometimes so strong as to lead parents to throw 
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away their own lives, in hopeless efforts to save their 
children. 

It sometimes leads thera to grieve excessively at their 
loss ; to become insane, or to pine away and die of grief. 

It may be so perverted, or overborne by some other 
passion, that parents forsake their children, and leave 
tliem to perish, or destroy them by their own hands. 

It is possible for a parent, by unkindness or by intoxi- 
cation, or other vicious indulgence, to destroy his attach- 
ment ta his children, and treat them uniformly with cru- 
elty. But all these facts can be explained, without de- 
nying that the parental affection is implanted and original. 

The Filial Affection.— This is the affection which 
children bear to their parents. It is reasonable that pa- 
rental love should be repaid by the love of their child- 
ren. God has provided for this in the constitution of the 
mind. The infant soon begins to know and return a 
mother's smile, and cling to her with affection. 

This is not, at first, so strong as the parental affection ; 
and it is often said that children can never know the 
strength of the parental affection till they become pa- 
rents. This is undoubtedly true ; but many persons can 
bear witness to the fruits of parental love, and dwell up- 
on it as one of the most cherished recollections of child- 
hood. This, like the parental affection, has both an in- 
stinctive' and a voluntary action, and can be improved 
and increased, or weakened and destroyed. 

Its strength is sometimes excessive and injurious, but 
it is also frequently perverted, so as to manifest itself in 
disobedience and unkindness. Intemperance has led 
many .young persons to abuse their parents, and " bring 
down their grey hairs with sorrow to the grave." Such 
conduct is monstrous. 

There may be some cases where children become so 
much engrossed in other cares and interests, that they 
fail to treat their aged parents with proper respect, i^nd 
to supply their wants with filial care. These are very 
painful exhibitions of ingratitude. 

It is far more pleasant to think of those cases -where 
children make great efforts to promote the happiness of 
their parents. A father died, leaving a family without 
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Suitable means of support. The oldest son, a boy of 
twelve or fourteen years, exerted himself in every way 
to provide for their necessities. Whenever he could get 
employment and earn any thing, he carried it with de* 
light to his mother. 

One day as he was carrying bricks up a ladder for the 
mason, he fell to the ground and broke his thigh. He 
was at first severely stunned, but when he so far recov- 
ered as to perceive what had occurred, he burst into 
tears, with the exclamation, " O, what vnll my poor 
mother do now 7 " He thought more of his " poor moth- 
er," than of his own sufferings. 

The Fraternal Affection. — It is this which binds 
together brothers and sisters in the same family. Hav- 
ing both an instinctive and a voluntary action, it is always 
found to some extent, and can be greatly modified by cir- 
cumstances and education. Some brothers and sisters 
are much happier in the family circle than others, and 
nearly all might be happier than they are, by the proper 
cultivation of this affection. 

It will be marred in proportion as children cultivate 
selfish feelings. It will always be more or less impaired, 
if parents use partiality in the treatment of their children. 

It is sometimes so perverted that there exists, between 
children of the same parents, the most cruel hatred. 
The division of property among children is sometimes 
the occasion of enduring strife and hatred. There is 
something very odious in such exhibitions of human de- 
pravity — such perversions of an affection, which is the 
source of so much delight, when " brethren dwell to- 
gether in unity." 

Humanity.— The affections of the human soul are not 
exhausted in the range of the family circle. We find 
attachments springing up within us for those who are our 
companions in childhood. We become attached to those 
we associate with at school. 

We find a kind of fellow feeling and attachment 
among the laborers in a particular establishment — be- 
tween persons of the same profession, denomination, or 
association. These attachments are modifications of the 
principle of humanity, or love of the human race, 
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We are so constituted that there is a peculiar feeling 
excited in us by every thing relating to man. In the hu« 
roan mind, as well as in the bible, we see evidence that 
God requires men to love each other as men — as beings 
of one race. 

Some have denied the existence of this principle of 
humanity, but the evidences of it are abundant. They 
may be found (1) In the feelings which children mani- 
fest towards other children in distinction from animals. 
(2) In the feelings which men experience on being de- 
prived of human society — and then of being restored to 
it again. (3) In the regard which men manifest for the 
esteem and approbation of their fellow men. (4) In the 
humane feelings which savages often exhibit towards 
strangers. (5) In the provisions for relieving human 
suffering, even among uncivilized men. It is true that 
these feelings of humanity are oflea overborne and coun- 
teracted. But this is also true of the domestic affections, 
which are stronger in their nature, as well as more limi- 
ted in the sphere of their operations. 

There is evidence that this feeling of humanity is orig- 
inal, or that the basis of it, at least, is laid in the struc- 
ture of the mind, in the fiict that it can be called into 
exercise, and modified by so many different relations and 
circumstances. 

These circumstances cannot create a faculty or capac- 
ity of the mind, any more than they can create a whole 
mind. They can only call into exercise arid modify 
such as already exist. All the attachments which thus 
spring up, in the relations of life, are so many evidences 
of this general principle of humanity, or love of the hu- 
man race. These attachments sometimes become ex- 
ceedingly strong, and furnish illustrations of what is call- 
ed Friendship. There are instances of this kind between 
persons of the same sex, which seem to equal, in strength, 
the highest exhibitions of the domestic affections. 

Here it is that we may find the basis of that affection, 
which joins husband and wife, in the marriage relation. 
Every human being, is constituted with a capacity to 
perceive, and reciprocate feelings, and expressions of 
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affection ;— not in relation to those of the same family, 
or neighborhood merely, — but of the same race. 

Then as there are endless diversities in the elements and 
shades of character, there is something in each individ- 
ual, which may adapt itself to what is peculiar to anoth- 
er individual. 

Some persons seem peculiarly fitted to be associated 
in the nearest relations of life ; while in others the traits 
of character are very discordant, and cannot be easily 
or happily associated. 

Still it is true that all the propensities, and affections, 
may be so far under the control of the will, and of mor- 
al restraints, that elements of character, which seemed 
ve»y discordant, have sometimes been assimilated. Per- 
sons of very different temperaments and dispositions, have 
been united, and by mutual forbearance and self disci- 
pline, have lived happily together, in the nearest of earth- 
ly relations. 

Patriotism, or love of country. — ^This is another 
modification of the principle of humanity. It is modi- 
fied by the relation we sustain to our fellow men, who 
inhabit the same country, and have certain interests in 
common with us. This feeling has its uses, but is some- 
times inordinate, and influenced by false notions of hon- 
or. It may sometimes be marred by national pride and 
vanity. 

There is not, perhaps, danger that we shall love our 
country too well, if that love is controlled by the no- 
bler principles of rectitude and benevolence, and directed 
to right ends. 

Pitt or sympathy. — This affection embraces a pain- 
ful rather than a pleasant emotion ; but as it includes a 
desire of good to its object, it belongs to the benevolent^ 
rather than the malevolent affections. 

It is instinctive in its action, and consequently an im- 
planted affection ; but it is also capable of being greatly 
modified by effort and education. It is not necessarily f 
either virtuous, or vicious, in its merely instinctive ac- 
tion ; but is of great value to society, when rightly ex- 
ercised. Its exercise, though painful, is often salutary. 
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Tlie benevolent efforts it occasions to prevent or relieve 
suffering, are a source of enjoyment, and thus compen- 
sate for the painful emotions of sympathy. 

But this principle is often abused. It is sometimes 
prostrated, so that man does not feel for man. 

The warrior may so seal up his heart against its pow- 
er, that he can strew fields with the dead and dying ; 
and neither the sight of the one, nor the groans of the 
other, nor the thoughts of widows, and orphans, made 
such by his ambition, can move his heart, or call forth 
a tear of sympathy. , 

A man can deal out intoxicating liquors for gain, till 
his heart becomes hard, so that the tears of a heart-bro- 
ken wife, or the entreaties of suffering, children, have no 
power to restrain him from selling it, again and again, 
to the ruined husband and father. 

Pity may also be too strongly excited, so that its pow- 
er to relieve suffering is prostrated. There may be such 
a morbid exercise of sympathy as shall interfere with 
the claims of duty, and of justice, in the administration 
of government. 

It may take such methods to relieve suffering as shall 
t«nd rather to increase it, by increasing its cause. Per- 
sons are sometimes imposed upon, by appeals to their 
sympathies, from wicked and designing men, who put 
on the appearance of poverty, and suffering, in order to 
effect their purposes. Its moral character is connected 
with its voluntary and modified action. It is vicious 
when misused, or perverted, and virtuous only when con- 
trolled by nobler principles of benevolence, and justice. 

Gratitude. — This is a complex affection, exercised 
in relation to benefactors. It embraces — 1, A feeling 
of pleasure in view of a benefit conferred upon us. — 2, 
A pleasant emotion in relation to the benefactor or per- 
son who confered the favor. — 3, A desire of good to 
the benefactor ; and — 4, A feeling of obligation to him. 

It also commonly includes the idea that the benefit 
was intentional^ and the effect of his good will to us. — 
At least if we perceive that the individual had selfish or 
misehievous designs, this modifies, if it does not de- 
stroy the essential elements of gratitude. 
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This feeling is sometimes strongly manifested by say- 
ages. Instances of it may be found in histories of the 
American Indians, 

Bat there are also instances of base ingratitude in civ- 
ilized and christian nations. There is great ingratitude 
in every act of unkindness and disobedience to kind and 
affectionate parents. 

Pupils sometimes are guilty of ingratitude -to their 
teachers, and give them needless pain and anxiety. 

The people of a country sometimes exhibit this base 
principle, in relation to national benefactors. This was 
pften the case, with the ancient Greeks and Romans. 

There are many instances of' ingratitude recorded in 
ihe bible ; but the most striking is that exhibited by the 
jews in relation to the Saviour. 

Before the Saviour appeared, they had often exhibited 
ingratitude, by killing and stoning the prophets and 
messengers of God, notwithstanding he had done so 
much for their welfare. He says of them ^^ I have nour- 
iahed and brought them up as children^ but they have re- 
belled agair^t me.^^ 

When the Saviour came it was to bless them, and turn 
them from their iniquities, and thus fit them for happi- 
ness and heaven. But with few exceptions, they refu- 
sed his kind offers. << He came unto his own and his 
own received him notJ^^ 

They sought to destroy him, and finally secured false 
witnesses to testify against him. He was found inno- 
cent even of. the charges brought by false witnesses, and 
was so declared by the judge. But they cried out << Cru- 
cify him! Crucify him!" They put him to death 
without the shadow of a crime. 

The most common and the mos{ criminal ingratitude 
DOW exhibited in the world is ingratitude to Ood, He 
has created and he sustains all men, and gives them eve- 
ry good gift which they enjoy. Life, health, reason, 
knowledge, happiness, and aU the things which cause it, 
are his gifts. Yet how many abuse these gifts and for- 
get the Giver ! Many who take pleasure in the gifts mis- 
take this pleasure for gratitute to God. But mere pleas- 

9 
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ure is not gratitude. If men were more frateful to God, 
they would be more grateful to each other ; and there 
would be more kind acts to occasion gratitude. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

LOVE TO GOn. 

The " great Commandment" is, «* Thou ahalt love the 
Lord thy Ood with aU thy hearty and, thy neighbor as 
thyself. We have seen that man is created with a ca- 
pacity to love his neighbor, and that this lov« can be ex- 
evcised. It can be greatly increased, or diminished, by 
a voluntary course of conduct ; and is sometimes exerci-r 
sed in a very high degree. Man has then the original 
capacity necessary for obeying this part of the command. 

Is there, cdso^ evidence that he has capacity to love 
God? 

,Boes he exercise this as extensively and naturally as 
he does the other P 

Philosophy has necessarily something to do with these 
questions, as matters of fact. They belong to the phe-^ 
nomena of mind, and are matters to be examined. Sev- 
eral circumstances go to prove that man was originally 
created with the principle of love to God. 1. The ex- 
istence of the other affections leads to this conclusion. 
This argument is based upon Analogy. If man has af- 
fections, which are exercised towards every other being, 
to whom he sustains any sort of relation, analogy would 
teach that he should have affections for the Sxtpreme Be- 
ing ; to whom he sustains the highest relation. 

If he has regard for the human race — for Tnen*— as in- 
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telligent beingS|^ he ought to have for God, the Supreme 
Intelligence, 

If he has affeotion for a human benefactor^ iA the d^x- 
ercUe of gratitude, he ought to have for the jiuthor of 
all gift(^-^ihie Universal Benefaptor. 

If he can reciprocate love, e^eiicised towards him by 
dXk earthly sj^d ifnperf 6^ being, he ought to be able to 
love ih3,i perfect^ ^mlted Beiwo, who eo loved thev^orld 
that he gave his only begotten Son, for human wel- 
fare. 

If even a child can Ipve Us father and his moth^ fer- 
vently, he ought to bave the cs^pacity to love bis Heav- 
enly Father. Such is 4he teaching of analogy. 

2. There i? a iiecesslty, XVl the other afiections and 
propensities^ for tb^ coniUol of su<^h an affectioii. The 
mind needs something above itself to love. Something 
that is perfect, and so elevated that the soul may con- 
stantly be making progress towards it. The huma^ mind 
ha^ necedssities for adoration and warship.. All its pow- 
ers cannot be eo^enciaed withoiu^ this. 

Yet this .object of worship* must be more .elevaied 
than man, or the soul Is debased by its devotion. AU 
the lower affections of the soul« wUl thus be w^itfiout a 
safe guide, or restraint, if there be «ot itbiis f^ofifarolling 
affection, placed cm some elevated object, wliicb fiaan 
can justly ^dore land -worship, as well'as love. 

Love to God seems to be die oidy affection isuSicieja- 
iy elevated for this purpose. Tbere is nO being inferior 
to God, and superior to man, revealed to us, with suffi- 
cient clearness to answer this purpose. No other is 
needed. No merely created being would be sjoited to 
our necessities in this respect* so far as we can tell^—- 
We need love to God, as a controlling principle, 

3. When man was first erected, God pronounced him 
good. Would he have done so, if this attribute had 
been wanting ? Must there not have been a radical de- 
fect? Otber animals were perfectly adapted to their 
state, and the enjoyment of happiness ; but man, as an 
intelligent and accountable being, would not be without 
this. He cannot be permanenily happy, nor perfectly 
discharge his duty wilhout love to God. 
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4. Man was " created in the image of God." God 
mast love himself — the perfection, and the source of all 
that is lovely*— Man could not therefore be like God, if 
he did not love God. 

5. God requires men to love him with all the heart. 
But what meaning or propriety of this, if in the heart, 
as he originally made it, there was no capacity to love 
him. The command implies the existence of suph a 
capacity. 

0. The scriptures clearly teach that the affection- 
love to God — ^is to be exercised extensively by men ; 
and great provisions have been made by him, to awa- 
ken and call into exercise this love. 

7. Multitudes of men have testified* that they have 
experienced the exercise of this love ; and have lived 
and died, bearing this testimony, in ci»s[amstances to 
prove both their Hncerity, and the truth of their state' 
ments. 

8. The experience and testimony of this " cloud of wit- 
nesses" is not, that, when they began to love God, a new 
faculty or capacity of the mind was created, but rather 
that there was a new exercise of a capacity which origi- 
nally belonged to the mind. 

The christian who feels the love of God in his heart, 
wonders that he never exercised that love before. He 
feels guilty that he did not do it. But he could not feel 
so, unless there had been a capacity to do this, previous- 
ly, any more than he could feel guilty for not seeing, if 
the sense of siffht had never been bestowed till then. 

Do men unijorrtUy exercise this affection, in the same 
manner, as the other affections ? 

Several considerations show that they do not. 

1. We witness the other affections unfolding them- 
selves, as early as children gain a knowledge of the ob- 
jects to which these affections stand related. Some havo 
theorised that, as soon as they could understand the char- 
acter of God, they would love him too ; but experience 
teaches that it is not so. In nearly every case, if the 
character of God is clearly unfolded, as it is in the bible, 
they will at times, show a decided aversion. 

Parents that ^ave labored hard to persuade their chil- 
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dren to love God, can understand this matter, if those do 
not who have never tried. 

2. There is no example in history, where a people 
generally exhibited love to a pur« and holy God, unless 
he had made special efforts to secure that love. 

3. The Jewish nation for whom wonder^ exhibi- 
tions of God's power and love were manifested, freqaient- 
ly rebelled against him, and finally rejected and crucified 
his Son. 

4. The scriptures distinctly deckre that all men sioi 
against God. They assert that death came into the world 
by sin, and death passes upon all men for that all have 
Binned. Sin is the transgression of the law, and if 
willingly and deliberately persisted in, it implies that 
men do not love God, or his law. 

5. A succession of revelations, and providential ar* 
rangements have been made to men to persuade them to 
b^ reconciled to God. This wag the object of the mes- 
sages sent by prophets, and this the object of the mis- 
sion, the sufferings and death, of the Saviour. This was 
the commission given to the apostles, and all the minis- 
ters of Christ who should follow them. They are amr 
bassadors for Christ, beseeching men to be reconciled to 
God. All these arrangements are based on the fact that 
men do not, naturally, love God. 

6. The scriptures ascribe love to God, wherever it 
exists, to the agency of God, in connection with these 
arrangements. The apostles speak of the love of God, 
as ** shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost." 

*' We love him becasuse he first loved us." 

They Te present all holy affections as the " fruits of 
the Spirit." 

They speak of christians as " born of God,"-—'* crea- 
ted anew in Christ Jesus,*'-—" Renewed in the spirit and 
temper of their minds." 

ill such expressions, imply a great and important 
<;hange in men, in connexion with the exercise of love to 
God^ and proceed upon the fact that there was a time 
when they did not love him. 

Some- of them might seem to convey the idea of a lit- 
eral creation of a new faculty ; but others show that this 

9* 
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is not their meaning. All may be explained in perfect 
harmony with the supposition that the capacity to love 
God originally existed, but was not till then exercised ; 
and that it was called into exercise by. divine agency. 

7. Another proof that men do not naturally love 
God, is found in the consciousness and common sense of 
men. This is manifested in various ways. 

Those who become christians and give evidence that 
they love God, with scarcely an exception, declare un- 
hesitatingly, that there was a time when they did not 
love him. 

Those who choose to live in sin often show a strong 
disposition to reject, or neglect the bible altogether ; or 
to explain away, or modify its descriptions of the chav» 
acter of God. They show thus that the character of God 
as there revealed, does not please them* They do not 
love to think of him^ as arrayed in the attributes unfold- 
ed in the scriptures. 

* All nations which have exhibited any regard for mor- 
al virtue, or any ideas of a Supreme Being, have seemed 
to be conscious that some change was needed in man to 
fit him to dwell with God. Hence the sacrifices and ex- 
piations they have introduced into their worship. 

8. The absence of the exercise of this principle, best ex- 
plains* the irregular and perverted action of all the lower 
affections. This irregularity is every where manifest. 
Scarcely do we meet with a perfectly regulated mind ; 
and this is just what we should expect, if such an affec- 
tion were stricken down or crippled, so as to cease its 
control. 

It is also in favor of this view, that when the love of 
God becomes predominant, all the other afiections are 
brought into a better state of harmony, and their action 
is better regulated. 

If this reasoning is conclusive, the results to which it 
leads are very important. It is, plain that the love of 
God ought to exist in every mind, as a controling affec- 
tion. It will be impossible Ho train and regulate the mind 
in the best manner, without this. 

This- reasoning also shows that God has made pro- 
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Vision for the restoration of this principle, and that it has 
actually been restored, and exercised in many cases. 

It is also interesting to know that this provision is 
abundant ; so that the mind that hungers and thirsts after 
righteousness, may be filled. We are assured that God 
is more willing to give the Holy Spirit, to them that ask 
him, than parents are to give good gifts to their children. 

It ^ill then follow that if any person fails to exercise 
love to God, he is as guilty as he would be to neglect, 
abuse, and pervert any other affection ; and more so, itt 
proportion as this is more important than any other affec- 
tion, and as God is more worthy of love than any other 
^ing. * 

* It seems also a necessary conclusion that it is possi- 
ble to abuse and pervert the provisions of God's love for 
the re-establishment and exercise of this affection, as it is 
to neg^ept, or pervert any other gift or affection. It is of 
^^t importance that human responsibility, in this re- 
spect, should be deeply felt ; and have its influence in all 
systems of education, and all efforts of self improve* 
ment. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

T|IB MORAL SENSIBILITIES. 

Conscience.— This department of. the sensibilities em- 
braces that class of feelings which have relation to con- 
siderations of right and wrong. All the sentiments of 
duty, justice, rectitude, obligation, merit and demerit, re- 
ward and punishment, have relation to this department 
of the mind, and imply its existence. 

If we have feelingpof obligation, of approval and dij« 
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approval, of right and wrong, Suggestion assures us that 
there is in the mind a capacity to feel these relations.-— 
This capacity we term the Moral Sense, conscience^ or 
conscienciomne»8. The emotions and feelings of this de- 
partment may then be called conscienoious feelings or 
moral sensibilities. 

We know by consciousness that there are such feel- 
ings, as certainly as we know that there are feelings of 
hunger and thirst, desire and aversion. We see their op- 
Rations or effects in others, as certainly as we see the 
operations and effects of any other class of feelings. 

Assuming the existence of the moral sensibilities, we 
may examine their phenomena and relations as we do 
other mental states. The classification of these is mora 
simple than of those pertajning to the natural or animal 
sensibilities. The rank they occupy is as much higher 
than that of the others, as the nature of man is more ele- 
vated than that of the brute, j 

In the absence of love to Ood this is the noblest ele- 
ment in man's nature ; and in the absence of a revelation, 
the consience, if not perverted, gives to man tl^e strongest 
expresions of the will of God. This is expressed in the 
language of the apostle. For when the Gentiles, which 
have not the law, do by nature the things contained in the 
law, these having not the law, are a law unto themselves / 
which show the work of the law written in their hearts; 
their Consciences also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meantime accusing or else excusing one 
another." 

DIVISION OR CLASSIFICATION OF THE MORAL SENSIBILITIES. 

There are two forms in which the moral sensibilities 
are manifested. 

1. Emotions of right and wrong, or moral appro- 
val and DISAPPROVAL. 

2. FESUNOS OF DUTY, OR OBLIGATION. 

Both these mental states w<e may know by conscious- 
ness, and may learn the relations they sustain to each 
other and to other departments of the mind. The emo- 
tions are first in order, and are disflbct from the feelings 
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tt obligsEtion, as the natural emotions are prior to and 
distinct from the desires. We must approve a particular 
measure or course of conduct and believe that it is rights 
in order to feel under a moral obligation to perform it. 
We must disapprove a particular practice, andf believe 
that it is wrong, in order to feel a moral obligation to 
avoid or oppose it. 

The relations of the moral sensibilities to the other 
departpients of the mind, are important, and should bd 
distinctly understood. 

Like the natural sensibilities, they are in immediate 
connexion with the Intellect. Moral emotions take 
their rise in the action of the Intellect, as certainly as 
natural emotions. 

We must krww an action in order to approve or dis- 
approve it, as ceitainly as we must hear a sound or see 
a color, or have conceptions, of them* in order to feel 
embtions of pleasure arising from them. Emotions of 
approval or disapproval arise as spontaneously in relation 
to some objects and actions, as do emotions of pleasure 
or pain in relation to others. 

If I see a boy abuse his play-fellows, or take what be- 
longs to another, or disobey and grieve his kind parents, 
or his teacher, I feel that he does mrong, as certainly and 
perhaps as suddenly, as I feel pain if he strikes me. 

The connexion of the moral sensibilities with the 
Will is also very intimate. If I feel under obligation to 
do a particular thing, that feeling has a direct tendency 
to produce action. As remarked in relation to desires^ 
it may not result in action, because there may be some 
obstacle to prevent it ; but this is its tendency. 

The relation of the moral to the natural sensibilities 
is then very important. The two classes lie, as it were, 
side by side, between the Intellect and the Will. 

Every motive addressed to the mind of man and de- 
signed to lead him to act, must reach the Will through 
the one, or the other, or both of these classes of the 
Sensibilities. 

Both classes, we have seen, are fitted to produce vol- 
untary action. Natural emotions occasion desires, and 
these have a tendency to influence the Will. 
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Moral emotions are followed by feelings, of obligationi 
and these also have a tendency to move the Will. 

But these do not always tend to move the Will m the 
same direction. Sometimes we desire to do things 
which we know we ought not to do. Sometimes we de- 
sire to be excused from doing what we know we ought 
to do. In both of these cases there is room for mental 
conflict, and there is ft hesitation, a kind of balancing be- 
tween a desire and a feeling of obligation. Sometimes 
this conflict may be very great, and the mind is agitated 
and embarrassed, so that the individual seems unable to 
do either one thing or another. 

But there are times when duty and inclination lie in 
the same direction. A man may strongly desire to do 
what he knows to be his duty. This duty is then a 
pleasure. Desire and the feeling of obligation are in 
harmony, and the will acts promptly and vigorously un- 
der their combined influence. 

There are many interesting practical bearings of these 
relations «nd influences of the moral sensibilities which 
cannot now be noticed. Some of these will necessarily 
claim attention when we come to examine the will, and 
others more properly belong to a work on Education. 

The relations of the moral sense to the,lntellect, how- 
ever, demand farther consideration, from the fact that it 
has often been confounded with the intellect, or has been 
regarded, as a mere secondary principle, resulting from 
Education. 

Connexion of the moral bbnse with reasoning. 
Some have been disposed#to merge conscience in the 
reasoning power, and this circumstance would naturally 
lead to the conclusion that there is a v^ry intimate rela- 
tion between them. This is undoubtedly true. But 
there is this radical distinction : Reasoning is not an 
emotion or feeling. It may occasion feelings— it may be 
sustained, aided, biassed or embarrassed by feeling ; but 
is not identical with it. It does not belong to the sensi- 
bilities. The moral sense, does belong there. Its ap- 
propriate elements are as we have seen, emotions and 
feelings. 

This distinction is decisive. These feelings are na 
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more to be confouned with reasoning, than the pleasure 
which the scholar feels, after he has mastered a hard 
sum, or demonstrated a difficult problem, is to be con- 
founded with the process of reasoning by which he mas- 
tered the difficulty. 

The province of reason is to perceive and test rela- 
tions ; that of conscience is to feel and manifest emo- 
tions. The relation of the two is therefore as intimate as 
that t)f knowing and feeling. Several considerations then 
properly belong to this view of the subject. 

1 . The moral sense is capable of being modified by 
circumstances, as certainly as any principle of the natural 
sensibilities. If a change of intellectual states, or an in- 
crease of knowledge will produce an effect upon the nat- 
ural emotions and desires, a change in the Intellect may 
also produce a change in moral emotions and feelings of 
obligation. 

2. The moral sensibilities will conform, in a great 
degree, to the state and changes of the Intellect, and es- 
pecially of the reasoning power. We often witness il- 
lustrations of this. Some event has occurred, ^nd great 
injury has been done. We perhaps censure all the in- 
dividuals concerned in it. But we find afterwards that 
some of them did not aid or encourage the conduct, but 
did all they could to prevent it. We not only acquit 
them, but applaud their conduct. 

3. The moral sense is not an infallible rule of con- 
duct. It is no more infallible than reason and knowl- 
edge or opinions are. It is possible to pervert and mis- 
lead it as it is to pervert the reason and blind the judg- 
ment. 

4. A man may be guilty while yet his couFciencfe 
does not accuse him. It will not follow that a person is 
perfectly innocent or entirely free from sin, because he 
feels no remorse. 

This might be the case if one had so perverted and 
seared his conscience that it had become torpid and ceas- 
ed to remonstrate. 

This might bo the case if one was ignorant of sin, or 
of the standard by which it is measured. 
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It might also be the case if ofte was ignorant of him* 
0elf, and unconscious of his own thoughts and feelings, 
or immediately forgot them. 

5. There must be somewhere a standard of right and 
wrong, and some things must be, in their very nature, 
right, and others wrong, independently pf ^e human 
mind, of human opinions and practices. Without this 
Ibere could not be a moral Bense in men, or there w0P|ild 
be nothing adapted to it in the universe, and it could nev- 
er be exercised. Men could no more have ideas and emo- 
tiofts of right and wrong, without there were realities 
of this nature, than they could see without light, or with- 
out there were objects to be seen. 

0. There should be earnest efforts to ascertain the 
true srandard of right, and wrong, and to keep it con- 
stantly in view, in all our reasonings, opinions, and con- 
duct. It is only thus that we may hope to keep a '< con- 
science void of offence towards God and towards men." 
, 7. The proper training of the moral sense is one of 
the most important departments of Education, and fof 
several reasons : • 

It is, as we have seen, a very elevated principle, an4 
in the absence of love to God, the most important regu-i 
idling power of the mind. But from its close relation 
to the reasoning pov^er, it is liable tQ be misled. Still, 
if highly developed and cultivated, it will often aid in 
detecting the wrong conclusions of false reasoning. 

Men sometimes feel that the conclusions to which 

their reasonings h^ve led them, are wrong. They are 

often held back by conscience from acting up to their 

• pernicious theories. We say of such a man, ** His 

^rt is better than his headJ*^ 

The conscience being so influential in controlling the 
will, i%\8 of vast importance that its dictates should be 
right. 

It is also liable to be overborne by desires and pas- 
sions, while its proper place is to regulate and control 
them ; and, like the Voice of God in the soul, to say 
with decision to them, ♦* Peace, be still." It must be 
■trained, expanded, and elevated, or it cannot dp this. 
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It must be trained and elevated in order to respond to 
the motives which God holds out to the mind, to restrain 
or recover it from the dominion of sin. The strongest 
appeals of revelation are made to this principle. 

To this point must the efforts -for the reformation of 
men be finally addressed in order to be permanently suc- 
cessful. Other principles in man may be addressed with 
some effect, but no other can be relied upon with so 
much hope of success as this, if it is properly disciplin- 
ed and elightened. 

10 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

THB WILL. 

The phenomena and relations of the human Will, have 
occasioned some of the most perplexing questions, and 
controversies. No other department of the mind has 
been so much in dispute as this, and yet, perhaps no oth- 
er has been so little explored, in the spirit of true Phi- 
losophy. 

Some have doubted whether a philosophy of the will 
were necessary, ox practicable. Its phenomena have of- 
ten been confounded with those of the sensibilities, so 
that desires and volitions have been regarded as identical, 
and the terms used as synonymous. 

Some who have seemed thus to confound these, have 
contended that the Will is govemedy and neceoulrily 
governed by the strongest motive. They have also 
shown that they regarded the strongest motive as noth- 
ing more or less than the strongest desire. 

How these positions can be maintained in consistency 
with each other, we need not now stop to enquire. 

Most of the discussions relative to the Will, have been 
in regard to its freedom, its power, and its government. 
Few have attempted to trace all its relations to the other 
departments of the mind, or examine its phenomena as 
matters of philosophical enquiry. The only work known 
to the writer which attempts this, with satisfactory re- 
sults, is the volume on the Will by Professor Upham. 

In this treatise we can attempt but a mere outline of 
the subject, in accordance with its design as an introduc- 
tion to the study of the mind. We will endeavor to deal 
mainly with those facts which seem to be well estabhsh- 
e*d, or which may commend themselves to experience 
and common sense. 

Relation of the Will to the other departments 
OF the mind. 

ReIiATion TO THE INTELLECT. 1. It has already been 
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intiaiated that the action of the Will, is subsequent to 
that of the Intellect. We must know what is to be done 
before we will to do it. 

2. We must ordinarily know or bdieve that a thing* 
can be done, before we will to attempt it. We find it 
hard to attempt what we Jcnow to be impossible, even 
when urged by the will of another person. 

3. The acts of the wOl do not immediately and cer- 
tainly follow those of the Intellect. We do not always 
will to do or to tUtempt what we know can be done.-*-> 
Some other mental stat&-*-a feeling of obligation, or a 
^/«9ire-— comes between the act of the intellect and that 
of the will. This we can know from consciousness, in 
every deliberate action, and there is reason to believe 
that this is always the case, even in those actions which 
are the most sudden and unpremeditated. 

4. The will may exert a very extensive influence 
over every department of the intellect. This influence 
may be indirect^ but it is real and abiding. We have 
powat to fix our attention on a particular subject,-*— to 
read, think, converse, and write upon it — and thus exert 
an important influence over our minds. It is thus that 
we gain knowledge. 

We cannot make much progress in knowledge with- 
out this power oi fixing the attention. But this power of 
attention depends very much^^although not entirely — 
upon the will. 

It was by a voluntary act that I decided to write this 
book ; and it was by a series of auch acts that I took up 
one subject after another, and fixed attention upon it. I 
then thought, and perhaps read and conversed upon it be- 
fore writing and arranging the several topics. But in do- 
ing this a very decisive influence was exerted upon my 
Intellectual states. If I had not been thus employed, I 
should have been thinking of other subjects, and perhaps 
those of a very different character. 

But there is another view of the influence of the Will 
over the Intellect. We have already seen that the sensi- 
bilities exert an important influence over the Intellect. 
Our thoughts, and reasonings, as well as our actions, are 
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often influenced by our feelings, desires, propensities, 
and passsions. • 

But all of these have a voluntary^ as well as an in- 
stinctive action ; and as they are more or less under the 
indirect control of the Will, the Intellect, through them, 
receives more or less influence from the Will. There 
is much trutii in the old adadge, 

" Convince a man against his willj 
He holds the same opinion still."- 

Relation to the sensibilities. 1. The acts of the 
will which occasion outward action, or action of the body, 
are subsequent to the exercise of the sensibilities, but are 
in immediate connection with them. It is from this close 
connection that Desires have often been confounded with 
Volitions. It is certain that desires do often entirely coin- 
cide and harmonize with volitions. Men are very apt 
to will and act in accordance with their desires. But 
this is not always the case, as we have before had occa- 
sion to remark. There is a direct tendency in desires to 
produce volitions and actions ; hut this tendency is not 
always efectual. There are sometimes obstacles of a 
prudential character to prevent it. A man may desire 
property which does not belong to him. He may have 
strong inclination to take it, and be prevented only by 
fear of detection and exposure ; or by the penalty of law. 

Many persons are restrained from doing what they de- 
sire to do, by a regard for the opinions, or the authority 
of others. Scholars at school are often prevented from 
doing what they desire to do, by a dread of punishment, 
or by a regard for their own reputation, or for the feel- 
ings of their teacher. 

But there may also be obstacles of a m^ral nature. 
We may be ten^ted to do certain things which we know 
^re wrong.. We may feel a strong desire to do them, but 
the thought arises, it is not right, I miLst not cio it — Con- 
science forbids it — the Law of God forbids it. 

Here then we find two classes of influences in the sen- 
sibilities, in direct contact with the will ; and each fitted 
to move it, but perhaps in entirely opposite directions. 
They may be in harmony — they ought to be — but they 
are not always ; and here is ground of mental strife, 

10* 
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2. It is also true that the will has more or less control 
over each of these' influences fitted to act upon itself. 
Acting in harmony with desires, or some master passion, 
it may trample down the Conscience, and resist its pow- ' 
er. It may thus for a time, effectually escape from its 
restraints. 

Acting vigorously in harmony with conscience, it has 
a great control over the desires, so as to weaken, and 
subdue them, in a great measure. It may act promptly 
in opposition to them, and even bring them in some ca- 
ses to be in harmony with the conscience. 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN DESIRES AND VOLITIONS. 

This distiction, iaas, perhaps, been made sufficiently 
plain in preceding f^marks ; but as it has so often been 
lost sight of, and as discussions have frequently been 
embarrassed by confounding the two, a more full view of 
the evidence on which the distinction rests, may be ne- 
cessary. 

1. We mty say that the distinction is clearly assert- 
ed by consciotisness. This is shown in the remarks just 
made on the relation of the will to the sensibilities. We 
as well know that we sometimes act against our desires, 
and are constrained to do so by a sense of duty, or a re- 
gard to some prudential motive, as we know that we act 
at all. 

2. We see this distinction illustrated in the conduct 
of children. 

** Charles," said an older sister, ** will you go and 
bring me some wood ? 

** I ean*t," was the ready reply. 

" Oh ! yes you can, if you are disposed to," said the 
sister. 

*« Well, I don't wish to — you may bring in .your own 
wood." 

«« My son," said the mother, go and bring in tome 
wood." 

The boy hesitated, and she was obliged to repeat the 
command in a firmer tone. He then left his play with a 
sullen countenance, and brought the wood, but threw it 
down with violence, and in the wrong place. 
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Now here is a very common and decisive illustration of 
the distinction in question. We might say, fov we of- 
ten use words thus loosely, that he brought the wood 
against his will ; but this would not be strictly true.— • 
He did will to bring it — But he did not desire to do it. 
His limbs wotdd not take one step towards the wood 
without an act of the will. But he did it reluctantly. 
He would have refused if he had thought^ it safe to do so. 

3. We witness illustrations of this distinolion in all 
the relations and employments of life — among the rude 
and the cultivated, and by persons of every grade of 
character. We see the desires of good men often re- 
strained by a sense of duty, and the desires of bad men, 
restrained by a dread of consequences. 

4. Language, both in conversation and in books, im- 
plies this distinction. '* I would like to do this for*you, but 
1 cannot. It would not be right. I wiih it were in my 
power to aid you, but I cannot without wronging others." 

We 'desire life, health, and happiness ; but it would 
not be a just use of language to say we tt'i/^ these things. 
It is true that language is not always a just criterion, in 
a case like this, because it is often used defectively. — 
These very terms are sometimes confounded, and used ■ 
interchangeably. But if the distinction is clearly, and fre- 
quently made, both incidentally and deliberately, it af- 
fords evidence that there is foundation for the distinction. 

5. There is evidence in the language of the bible of 
this distinction in the Divine Mind. It is strikingly il- 
lustrated in numerous passages and events. God chas- 
tises those he loves, not because he delights in their suf- 
ferings, or desires their unhappiness ; but for other rea- 
sons. 

The whole history of the -Jewish nation is full of il- 
lustrations of his love and regard for their welfare ; yet 
he sometimes inflicted upon them sore judgments. "How 
shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? How shall I deliver thee, 
Israel ? How shall I make thee as Admah ? How shall 
I set thee as Zeboim ? My heart is turned within me, 
my repeutings are kindled together ! " 

But his love for them, and his desire for their welfare, 
(lid not prevent him from inflicting sore judgments upon 
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them, when they rebelled and refused to listen to his 
counsels. He did not desire their destruction. His lan- 
guaofe is, "I have no pleasure in the death of the wick- 
ed, but that he turn and lire. Turn ye, turn ye, for why 
will ye die, O house of Israel? *' 

Yet he evidently willed the desolation, wasting dis- 
tr3ss, and destruction of that people, for their incorrigible 
transgressions. . He solemnly and repeatedly predicted 
it. He stnt against them the sword of fierce and cruel 
nations. ** He poured upon Israel the fury of his anger, 
the strength of battle, and set him on fire round about." 
He says, ** Who gave Jacob for a spoil and Israel to the 
robbers ? Did not the Lord ? " 

In the language and conduct of the Saviour, this dis" 
tinction is repeatedly seen. Standing in view of the 
'* beautiful city," he exclaimed, ** Oh Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, thou thai' killest the prophets and stouest them 
that are sent unto thee ! How often would I have gath- 
ered thy children together as a hen doth gather her chick- 
ens under he* wings, but ye would not ! " This is the 
language of unaffected tenderness and love. "And yet," 
says Professor Upham, " soon afterwards the sign of the 
Son of Man appeared in heaven ; the sun and the moon 
were darkened ; the earth mourned ; there was famine, 
pestilence, and earthquake; of .the beloved and beautiful 
Temple not one stone was left upon another ; and all Je- 
rusalem, that delight of the whole earth, was bathed in 
.blood and wrapped in fire. Not because the Saviour had 
ceased to love it and to desire its good, but because the 
measure of its iniquity was full ; and the dictates of eter- 
nal justice coxnpelled him to will, and to inflict a punish- 
ment which a being so infinitely benevolent could never 
have desired to see." * * * * ♦* It neither is nor can be 
true of God, that He ever desires the infliction of pun- 
ishment, though the obduracy of transgressors often lead 
him to will it."* 

If such distinction then exists in the Divine Mind^ 
and if man in the ** great outlines of his mental constitu- 
tion," is formed *' in the image of his Maker, '^ it fol- 
lows that this distinction exists in the mind of man. 

* The Will, § 58. . 
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6. Distinguished writers on the mind have often made 
this distinction deliherately. Among these may be men- 
tioned the names of Mr. Locke, Mr. Stewart, Dr. Reid, 
Dr. Good, and Sir James Mcintosh. Mr. Locke, after 
giving some explanation of the distinction in question, 
says, "This, well considered, plainly shows that the 
unll is perfectly distinguished from desire^ which, in the 
very same action, may have a quite contrary tendency 
from that which the will seta us upon, A man, whom I 
cannot deny, may oblige me to use persuasions to anoth- 
er, which, at the same time that I am speaking, I may 
wish may not prevail on him. In this case it is plain 
the WILL and desire run counter. I toill the action that 
tends one way^ whilst my desire tends the other, and 
that the direct contrary way.^'f 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
government of the will.. 

It has already been remarked that most of the discus- 
sions in regard to the Will have related to its Freedom, 
its Power f and its Government. It may be further re- 
marked that the discussions have been more - especially 
connected with the questions relating to its Freedom and 
its Government. The Power of the Will is, however, 
always involved in all questions pertaining to its freedom 
and government, and cannot fail 4o have its bearing on 
these discussions. 

Two leading tendencies have been manifest in contro- 
versies concerning the will. One is to magnify its free- 

I Locke's Esisay, Book TI, Chapt. 21. 
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dom, till it seems to spurn the restraints of law or gov- 
ernment, and to live and act in a kind of omnipotence of 
its own. 

The other tendency is so to view its subjection to law, 
as to invade or destroy its essential freedom, and utterly 
prostrate its power, or subject it to the despotism of an 
unbending fatality. 

Each of these tendencies is unhappy. The true view 
doubtless is, that the government of the will is essential 
to its freedom ; and, of course, in harmony with it. 

It may perhaps be confidently asserted, that there is 
and can be no foundation or safeguard for the exercise of 
either the freedom or power of the will, except in its 
subjection to law. This may at first seem paradoxical, 
but it will perhaps appear evident in the course of the 
discussion. We shall need here, as in the other depart- 
ments of the mind, to examine one thing at a time, and 
the subject first in order is, properly, 

THE SUBJECTION OF THE WILL TO LAW. 

This is first in order, because, if the freedom of the 
will is, as intimated, necessarily connected with and ba- 
sed upon its government, we must understand the nature 
of its government, in order to understand and rightly es- 
timate its freedom. 

It will also be seen that the fact of the subjection of 
the will to law is preliminary to all questions in relation 
to the mode of its government. Is it then a matter of 
fact that the will is governed or is aiibject to law ? Sev- 
eral arguments go to show that it is. 

1. Our own consciousness. 

We are often conscious of doing things that we 
should not do but for the influence exerted over us by 
others. Just as the last sentence was written, a little 
son came to the door of iny study and said, '♦ Father, a 
gentleman below wishes to see you." 

I was sorry to leave the subject unfinished, and went 
down with reluctance. Now here was a decisive influ- 
ence exerted over my will by the statement of that child. 
It was my duty to go down, and my will was governed 
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by that sense of duty ; bat that sense of duty was occa- 
sioned by the statement of the child. 

The case stated by Mr. Locke, as quoted in the last 
chapter, is in point. '* A man whom / cannot deny^ 
may obUge me to use persuasion to another." 

In this and similar cases the consciousness of the per- 
son asserts that he acts in a particular way, because he is 
obliged to by some motive of duj;y or expediency thus 
presented. His will is governed or influenced by that 
of another person. 

2. TFhat we witness in others confirms this view. 
The case of the little boy who refused to bring wood 

for his sister, is in evidence hd^e. His will was govern- 
ed by the decisive authority of his mother, as the prima- 
ry cause. Instances are innumerable in childhood where 
the will of the child is governed by that of the parent 
or the teacher. 

3. .^ZZ government proceeds on the assumption that 
the will is subject to law. 

Why is law imposed ? Why ase penalties fixed ? 
Why are they ever inflicted, if Uie human will cannot 
be governed, and if the penalties of law have no adapta- 
tion to influence it ? 

The mother who commanded her son to bring the 
wood, proceeded on the assumption that his will could 
be governed or controlled. This is true of every effort 
to control the will of a child by authority. 

It is equally true of every effort to influence the will 
by appealing to the consciences of men. 

This also is the secret of all efforts to hire or bribe 
men, or in any way influence them by rewards. • They 
all proceed on the assumption that the will can be gov- 
erned. All the commands in the Scriptures, and all the 
motives they contain, imply that the will can be gov- 
erned. 

4. Systems of education assume that the will can 
be governed. 

It is not in the power of one man to teach or train 
another, unless he can exert some control over his will. 
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It were vain to build a school-house if the youth of the 
neighborhood could not be brought into it. 

It were idle to employ a teacher if pupils cannot be 
induced to receive instruction. He cannot instruct them 
unless he can gain their attention ; but this attdolfon, ^A 
we have seen, depends much upon the will of the pupil. 
He must govern in order to teach well, but government 
is a control over the w^lL 

It is a vain thing to write a book on the mind, or on 
any other subject, if no one will study it. Every writer 
and every publisher proceeds on this principle in the 
preparation of books, and endeavors to prepare them in 
such a way that they w^JJ exert an influence over the 
will, as well as over the thoughts and feelings. 

This is the assumption in all efforts to train up men 
for particular professions. It is taken for granted that 
the minds of men and their conduct may be influenced 
by the practice of the several professions. The mechan- 
ic strives to excel in his art, because he believes that 
men will be influenced by this, and be more likely to 
give him employm«lit than if he were a bungler. 

5. The society of men, in foreseeing the conduct of 
others, implies this. 

This is sometimes strikingly illustrated. Some men 
have great shrewdness in discovering the character of 
others, and presuming how they will act in particular 
circumstances. This shrewdness is a result of an inti- 
mate knowledge of human conduct ; and indicates that, 
the will is subject to law, and will act in a certain way 
in view of certain motives. 

In promoting any benevolent object, the skilful moral- 
ist adapts his arguments and motives to the circumstan- 
ces and mental habits of those he would influence. He 
avoids certain things, because they would repel and of- 
fend those he desires to win. He uses such motives as 
are right in themselves, and as are also adapted to the 
capacities and the circumstances of tho«e he would 
beneflt. 

This skill implies that the will may be influenced in 
one way, by one kind of motives, and in another way, 
by diflferent motives. 
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Missionary and other operations, depending on the 
voluntary contributions of men, proceed on the assump- 
tion that men will be influenced to sustain these opera- 
tions in view of appropriate motives. They spread 
their appeals before the community, and pursue their 
plans, guided by a wise foresight of the amount of means 
that will be furnished. With but a small amount in 
hand, and perhaps with an empty treasury, they yet 
make contracts, to the amount of many thousands of 
dollars, to be met during the year. 

6. The foreknowledge and predictions of the Dei' 
iy imply that the will may he governed. 

The most remarkable events recorded in the Scrip-, 
tares, were not only foreknown, but predicted long be- 
fore their occurrence. Yet these events involved the 
voluntary conduct of myriads of men, embracing those 
of several generations. 

This could not be so, if God did not know before- 
hand, how all these men would act, in view of the 
eircumstances in which they were placed. 

If any one were to deny this view, and affirm that he^ 
by a direct act, compelled each individual, at the mo- 
ment, to act just as he did act, he would only assert that 
the will of all these men was governed by a direct act 
©r will of the Deity. This position, whether true or 
liaise, would be a full assumption of the doctrine that the 
will is subject to law. 

7. The fact that the human will is limited, de- 
monstrates that it is subject to law. 

There ate many things that the human will can never 
accomplish. It is not in the power of man to Ufill to do 
this. It is not in the power of man to will to create or 
lo destroy a star in the heavens. He cannot create, or 
even will to create a living bird, or flsh, or insect of 
the meanest rank. But just so far as the will is limited 
^ or restrained in any way, it is subject to law. 

8. There seems to be an absolute necessity that the 
will should be subject to law. 

It would be the most dangerous thing in creation to bo 
left free from the restraints of law. We could not reo- 

11 
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oiieile such an event with the wisdom and beneToIeneo 
•f €iod. Who would dare to live in a world where 
tiiere were no restraints upon the human will, and where 
men werQ disposed to sin ? What possible influence 
eould reason and conscience have over us, if tlie will 
knew no laws or restraints.^ So far as conduct and 
character are concerned, these powers might as well not 
exist ; for if the will is not subject to their restraints, th« 
conduct cannot be. 

9. 7%6 fact that the mind is created and sustained 
by a power above itself implies its subjection to law. 

Can we conceive of a created thing that is not depend* 
ent? Can a thing be, in any just sense of the word, de- 
pendent and yet not subject to law ? To assume that the 
mind of man is not subject to law, is to assume that God 
is not its author, and that it has no author, and no neces- 
sities to be supplied by any power above itself. But if 
the mind, as a whole, has a Creator, and is subject to 
law, then the wiU^ as a department of the mind, must be. 

10. Analogy in this connexion teaches the sam^ 
doctrine. 

We have seen that the Intellect is subjected to more ot 
less restraint, from the other departments of the mind. 
Our desires, propensities, passions, and prejudices have 
an extensive influence upon the Intellectual operations. 
The Will has an important influence upon the Sensibili- 
ties ; and through these, as well as in connexion with at- 
tention, exerts its influence over the Intellect. Now if 
the will is not in like manner subject to law, and to the 
influence of these other departments of the mind, it is a 
perfect anomaly in our mental constitution. 

11. Sudden changes of the will, in connexion with 
a change of circumatajices, show that it is subject to law. 

How often do we decide to perform certain operations, 
and then change these decisions, because of a change of 
circumstances. 

A council of surgeons, on a certain occasion, decided 
to take ofl* a limb from a diseased patient. The time 
was fixed at eleven o'clock the next day. They assem- 
bled at the time, but found the man so feeble, that they 
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ii6 not think it safe to perform the operation. In a few 
hours the man was dead. 

A thief broke into a store in the night, and had suc- 
ceeded in collecting a quantity of valuable goods, into a 
pile, with a view to carry them off. A- person sleeping 
in the store w,as ^waked» and came so suddenly upon 
him that he fled, leaving ^all behind him, and also hi|i 
weapons and dark lantern upon the counter, and his col- 
lection of false keys in the door. 

12. ^e sometimes experience mental conflicts that 
prevent or dday action. 

This could not be so if the will were not subject to 
law. We may feel some inclination to act in a given 
•way, but other considerations oppose this, so that, in 
common parlance, men say : " I cannot decide now,"— - 
•♦I wish I knew what to do,'*— "I must take time to 
consider.** 

All such expressions denote that opposing and conflict- 
ing motives are acting on the will, and preventing, or 
delaying the decision. In this sense these motives are 
influencing or governing the will. 

13. We sometimes witness the effect of violent pas- 
sions in controlling the will. 

In these instances we speak of persons thus influenced, 
as governed by passion. Men often do things while ii| 
passion, which they would not do otherwise ; and thus 
show that the will may be governed by another depart- 
ment of the mind. 

14. The appetites may control the toilL 

Hunger or thirst, when intense, will induce men to take 
whatever will satisfy the appetite, regardless of the right 
of property. An appetite for intoxicating drinks, may 
lead men to the violation of all duties and obligations, 
which they would not thus violate, but for the cravings 
of the appetite. 

The effects of the indulgence of these appetites may 
be such as to urge men to the perpetration of the moii 
fearful crimes. In such cases men often say ; •• Rum 
did the deed," implying that the will was governed by 
the excitement of the liquor. 
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15. An argument may be drawn from the Univet' 
saHty of law. 

It must be admitted that every thing in creation is sub- 
ject to law, unless it be the human will. If the will is 
not subject to law it is an anomaly, not only in the mind, 
but also in the universe. The belief of the universality 
of law is very general, and it seems to be well founded. 
It is sometimes strikingly and beautifully expressed. 

Montesquieu, in his work on the spirit of laws, says, 
** AH beings have their laws, the Deity his laws, the ma- 
terial world its laws, the intelligences superior to rnaot 
their laws, the beasts their laws, man his laws." 

The following passage from Hooker's Ecclesiastical 
Polity has been often admired, for its beauty as well na 
its truth : ** Of law, no less can be said, than that her 
seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the 
world ; all things in heaven and earth do her homage ; 
the very beast as feeling her care the greatest, is not ex- 
empted from her power ; both angels and men and crea- 
tures, of what condition soever, though each in different 
spheres and manner, yet all with uniform consent admir- 
ing her as the mother of their peace and joy." , 

If such is a true view of the universality of law in 
general, the same is true of the particular law of crea- 
tion. We are so constituted that we necessarily ascribe 
every effect to some cause. We cannot know or con- 
ceive of a dependant or limited object, or event, without 
feeling that it had a cause. The same principle applies 
to the human will in all its manifestations. When any 
wrong act has been committed by a person of our ac- 
quaintance, we instinctively inquire *« Why did he do it ?" 
'* What led him to perpetrate the deed ?" We thus as- 
sume that some cause influenced or governed his will. 

The same train of remark would apply also to the law 
qf uniformity as witnessed in the operations of nature. 
But it does not seem to be necessary to pursue the argu- 
ment on this point farther. The evidence of the subjec- 
tion of the will to law is not exhausted, but it is believed 
that what has been advanced is entirely conclusive, and 
fully establishes the fact, if it can be sustained by evi-. 
dence. A more full view of the subject may be seen ii% 
the work of Professor Upham. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

MATURI or TBB I.AWS OF THE WILL, OR MODE OV IT« 
GOVERNMENT. 

The importance of the subject under consideration is 
80 great that it would be improper to dismiss it without 
some notice of the mode, or manner of its government, 
and the nature of its laws. The importance of this sub- 
ject cannot well be overstated. The following language 
is not too strong :— 

" If we can predicate law of spiritual existence, or 
spiritual attributes, or spiritual action, in any case what- 
ever, we can do it equally well of the will of man.— 
The proposition, therefore, has a distinct and substantive 
meaning. And as such, it admits of the application of 
inquiry and argument, and is susceptible of being either 
affirmed or denied. * * * And if its truth be satisfactori- 
ly established, then let it have its full practical effect. 

Let us remember, that in this simple proposition we 
find the golden link, which binds us to the throne of 
God. If my will is not subject to law, then God is not 
my master. And what is more, he is not Only not so in 
fact, but it is impossible that he should be so. 

But on the other hand, if my will is not independent, 
in the sense of being beyond the reach of law, then 
the hand of the Almighty is upon me, and 1 cannot es- 
cape if I would. The searching eye of the great Au- 
thor of all things, ever attends my path ; and whether I 
love or hate, obey or rebel, I can never annul his author- 
ity, or evade his jurisdiction."* 

The important bearings of the subject evidently de- 
mand some farther notice of the laws of the will. It is 
worthy of remark in the outset, that we may expect to 
find the laws of the will adapted to its own nature. If 
in its nature it differs from mere inert and lifeless mat- 

* Upham on the will. 
11* 
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ter, we may expect its laws to be different from thostf' 
of matter. This general principle we find every where 
illustrated as stated by Montesquieu. '• The Deity has 
his laws, the material world its laws, the intelligences^ 
superior to man, their laws, the beasts their laws, man 
his laws." 

In proportion then as we understand the nature and 
operations of the human will, may we understand the 
nature of its laws. 

NATURE AND INFLUENCE OF MOTIVES. 

It is a common remark that the will is governed by 
motives. *^We never act without a motive" This is 
the language of experience and common sense. A just 
view of the nature and influence of motives will there- 
fore give us a just view of the laws of the will. 

But what are motives as connected with the will? — 
They are, as the name implies, influences fitted to pro- 
duce movement, or action of the will. Whatever has 
any tendency, either directly or indirectly, to move the 
will, may be called a motive. It is then manifest that 
motives are exceedingly numerous and various. 

All the objects around us, which awaken desire or 
aversion, are, in this sense, motives. All events, cir- 
cumstances, or appearances, which appeal to any princi- 
ple in the whole range of our appetites, propensities, pas- 
sions, or affections, are motives* 

But it is equally true that these internal principles are 
themselves motives. Every form of desire, and every 
prudential consideration has a tendency to produce voli- 
tion. The same is true of every feeling of obligation. 

There is thus a foundation for a division of motives 
into classes. One obvious distinction is into External 
and Internal motives. 

External Motives. In this class may be embraced 
all objects which exist in nature, and which are external 
to the mind. These become motives by being perceived 
by the mind, and giving rise to some emotions and de- 
sires, aversions or obligatory feelings. 
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Intirnal Motives. In this clsss may be embraeed 
ril the forms of desire and aversion, and all the obliga- 
tory feelings; whether these are occasioned by external 
objects, or by the processes of thought within the mind 
itself. 

It is worthy of particular notice, in this connection, 
that what are termed external motives, derive their pow- 
er over the will, from the elements of the mind itself. — 
They can reach the will only through the Intellect and 
also through the sensibilities. We must perceive these 
objects, and have some feelings in relation to them, in 
order that they should have an effect upon the will. 

It is then obvious that all external motives derive their 
power over the will, in a great measure, from the mind 
itself. But it is also true that the objects themselves, 
which we thus call motives, have something in their 
nature, adapted to the nature of the mind, and fitted to 
awaken its desires or aversions. 

Another division of motives is into those which have 
reference to the question of right and wrong; and those 
which have no reference to this question. 

Motives which have reference to right and wrong may 
be termed moral motives. 

Those which have no regard to morals, or to the prin- 
ciple of rectitude, may be conveniently termed personai 
motives; because they generally regard ourselves per- 
sonally, or our personal interests and desires. This class 
may perhaps admit of another division, of some import- 
ance, which may be designated by the terms desirous 
and prudential motives. 

I may do a certain thing because I desire to do it. But 
I may desire to do what I am restrained from doing by a 
drMtd of the consequences. I may be prevented from 
doing some things which are not wrong in themselves^ 
but which wou^l not be prudent. Public sentiment, or a 
regard to my reputation, might lead me to avoid them. 

All instances where men ar6 governed by expediency 
or a regard to consequences, and where the question of 
right and wrong is left out of view, may be embraced in 
this class. The motives which govern in these cases 
may be q^Wq^ prudential motives. 



It is true that desirous motives may harmonise witk 
those of a pmdenticd nature; because men may desire to 
do only what is prudent. But it is equally true that they 
may 9 and frequently do desire, and actually perform, 
what they know is very imprudent. 

HOW OR IN WHAT SBNSB MOTIVES GOVERN TBS WILL. 

It is important to understand, so far as we can, the 
precise province of motives, so as to ascribe to them only 
their appropriate and actual influence. It may be im- 
possible to do this fully, but a few remarks may aid us 
in some degree. 

There are, as we have seen, in the remarks just made, 
and also in treating of the sensibilities, different classes 
of influences in immediate contact with the will, and 
fitted, in their very nature, to produce voluntary action. 
But these tendencies may be in difl*erent directions. — 
There is thus a foundation for internal strife, or conflict, 
as has been before remarked. If in such cases, the will 
acts at all, it must act in accordance with one or the 
other of these conflicting tendencies. If desire urges 
the will in one way, and a regard to consequences urges 
it in another and opposite direction, the will must act 
with the one, and against the other, if it acts at all. 

So in regard to moral motives. If desire urges me to 
io what I Know is wrong, and feel under obligation to 
avoid, I must act in accordance with one of these mo- 
tives, and against the other. 

A common explanation of this would be that the will 
is governed by the motive with which it acts; and this 
would be called the strongest motive. But it has already 
been observed that the government of the will is not of 
the same kind as that relating to matter. We may, in 
addition to this, state 

I. That the government of motives is not such as to 
destroy the inherent energy of the will. The will has 
power appropriately its own, as we shall have occasion 
farther to illustrate; and when it is said that the will is 
governed' by motives, it must not be understood that its 
power is annihilated by them, or becomes a mere passive 
engine. 
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d. The govemmeht of motives is not such as destroys 
the freedom of the Will. Freedom, as we shall sooa 
endeavor to show, is as essential to the will as power or 
government; and its laws are so framed as to recognize 
its freedom, as really as its existence. 

3. All motives are susceptible of some modification- 
some increase or limitation — from the mind itself; and, 
indirectly, by the wiU as a department of the mind. — 
We have had occasion to notice repeatedly the indirect 
control of the will over the Intellect and the sensibilities. 

Motives then are not absolute, independent, and uncon- 
trolable agencies which men have no power to modify or 
restrain. They may be very energetic and decisive in 
their action, but tHey are not such as to annul the free- 
dom, or annihilate the power oPthe will, unless in cases 
of disordered mental action. 

4. These remarks prepare us, in some measure, to es- 
timate the assumption that the will is governed^ and ne- 
cessarily governed by the strongest motive. 

That motives differ greatly in strength is certainly true; 
but the question returns, How is this stiength to be esti- 
mated or ascertained? It is quite certain that what would 
strongly move one man, to perform a certain act, might 
not influence another at all; or might even prevent him 
from performing it. 

It is also certain that the same motive which would 
influence a man at one time, might disgust and oflend 
him at another. It is obvious, then| that if motives are 
to be estimated by themselves, and apart from the mind 
which is influenced by them ; it is not true that the will 
is always governed by the strongest motive. 

Ten dollars would be a stronger motive, in this sense, 
than ten cents; but some persons would do for ten cents 
what others would not do for any amount of money. 

Three cents, at one time, would have induced certaia 
persons to sell to an intemperate man a glass of ardent 
spirits, who now would not sell it at any price. 

But there is another difficulty. There are, as we have 
seen, diflerent classes of motives, and it is difficult . to 
compare and measure those of one class by those of 
another. How can we measure a feeling of obligation 
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by any nile« of proportion and weight, or estimate Jt iri 
doUaort and cents? How can we compare a. desire of 
wealth or of power with the tooth-ache, so as to saj 
which is the strongest motive? 

The answer to all this may be that we are to determine 
the strength of motives by their effects. ^*Thatf it may 
be said, ia the strongest mative which aetuaUy controls 

the will:' 

To this it is replied, that the assumption under eon- 
sideration is then nothing more or less than that the wtU 
is governed, and necessarily governed by that which 
governs it. This, as may be readily seen, is a mere 
truism— an identical proposition^'^^Tid is worthy of a 
placer by the side of another of some celebrity, via: 
*' Whatever is, is." 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that there is no oe>* 
ecasion for the assumption referred to', and that it rather 
embarrasses than aids discussions of this nature. Th« 
more safe and intelligible position is, that, while the hu- 
man will is, and from its very nature ever must be sub- 
ject to law, and powerfully influenced by motives, yet 
it is in connection with these motives, that the freedom 
and the power of the will are called into exercise and 
regulated. 

Motives are as essential to the manifestations of its 
freedom and power, as they are to its government. Mo- 
tives therefore must be adapted to these three ends, and 
so adapted as not to* sacrifice one of these attributes in 
fccuring another. 

It may also be remarked, that both motives and the 
mind itself, may be so perverted as to produce the most 
fearful and mischievous exhibitions of human character^ 



CHAPTER XXX. 

FSEEDOM 09 THE WILL. 

Many unsuccessful attempts have been made to define 
the term Freedom, as applied to the mind. Four rea- 
sons, at least, may be given for this want of success, 
and for the conflicting opinions which have been exhibi- 
ted in discussions upon this subject. 

1. The term freedom doubtless expresses a simpU 
mental state, in distinction from a complex one. It ii 
therefore impossible to give a verbal definition of it 
which shall convey a just idea. 

2. It is like other mental states, susceptible of modi- 
fications, and may exist in different degrees. It may be 
increased and diminished by various influences. It may 
be, in certain cases, overborne, prostrated, or perverted. 
Ix is manifest, therefore, that different minds would be 
apt to define the term Freedom, or have ideas of its na- 
ture, much in accordance with their own state of 
Freedom. 

3. It is possible, in estimating the freedom of the 
Will,, to overlook its government Both views, its free- 
dom and subjection to law, are necessary, in order to n 
right estimate of either. 

4. There is also reason to believe that 'examples ai^ 
very rare, if ever seen among men, of the highest possi- 
ble exercise of this freedom. The want of such exam- 
plee, and of the experience which they unfold, may op- 
erate to embarrass our ideas of Freedom. 

These difficulties may not, however, be insuperable. 
Freedom, as it actually exists among men, is a matter of 
personal and individual consciousness. It is capable of 
being understood, if it cannot be defined in words. If 
we eannot see exhibitions of absolute or perfect freedom, 
we can conceive of it. 

There is reason to believe that every person has the 
idea ef Freedom, as distinctly formed as any other sim- 
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pie idea which depends upon conscionsnets and tng- 
gestion. 

It teems necessary that one should have the idea of 
freedom, in order either to affirm or deny its existence, 
•r any of its modifications. 

Without attempting a verbal definition of freedom, we 
may attend to the circumstances in which it exists, and 
its relation to other phenomena of mind. Its true import 
may be better illustrated in this way than by a verbol 
definition. 

It has already been made to appear, that, 

The freedom of the will does not imply that it is ub- 
gfoverned. Its subjection to law has been established by 
evidence, and its freedom is necessarily such as not to 
eonfliet with that doctrine. But this truth may be seen 
in several particulars. 

1. Freedom of the will does not imply that it is un- 
Umited. 

There are some things, as already intimated, that th9 
will of man cannot do, or even attempt to do. 

2. The freedom of the will is not such that it cannot be 
influenced by other elements of the mind. Desires and 
obligatory feelings, as we have seen, are both fitted to 
influence the will. All the feelings, embracing the ap- 
petites, propensities and aflections, may have an influ- 
ence on the will, in ils ordinary state of freedom. 

3. The freedom of the will is not such that one person 
can have no influence over another. 

, )t is a fact of common observation and experience, 
that all who associate are exerting influence upon each 
other. Parents influence their children ; children their 
parents, and each other. Teachers influence their pu- 
pils, and are influenced by them. It is so with all other 
relations in life. There is a mutual influence of mind 
upon mind, wherever there is communication of any de- 
stription. 

Nor does this influence necessarily destroy or impair 
freedom. We may be conscious of as high a degree of 
freedom, in actions which we perform at the request and 
fer the benefit ef others, as in any efforts for ourselves. 
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4. The freedom of the will doet not exclude at Divine 
influence over it. 

The Scriptures teach that God exerts an influence over 
the minds of men, while at the same time they are rep- 
resented as possessing the elements of freedom. Holi- 
ness is represented as a result of Divine influence, and 
ail holy affections are described as the fruits of the Spirit. 
" The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Hbh/ Ghosts which is given unto us^* 

The influence thus exerted on men, does not impair 
their freedom. Those who exercise holy afiections in a 
high degree, are conscious of «as high a state of freedom, 
to say the least, as when acting from selflsh feelings. 

5. The freedom of the will is not such that it cannot 
be impaired, or perverted, and essentially destroyed. 

It seems to be one of the conditions of ail gifts be- 
stowed on man that tiiiey can be perverted. The free- 
dom which is connected with man's moral nature, ap- 
pears to be such that he can abuse every thing within 
his reach. 

The food designed for our nourishment, the air we 
breathe, the organs of sensation, the power of speech, 
of thought and reason, all our propensities and affections 
can be perverted, in the exercise of our freedom. 

It would be singular if the element of freedom itself 
should not be subject to the same law, and susceptible o 
similar perversion or prostration. Facts sometimes oc- 
cur which clearly prove that freedom may thus be im- 
paired, and in various degrees, from that of slight defect 
to that of entire prostration or slavery. 

What is essential to the perfection of Free- 
dom—or Freedom in the absolute sense ? 

This question is one of great moment, and should he 
treated with seriousness and care. 

1. We may say, in the first place, that there is a ne- 
cessity for Harmony in all the operations and depart- 
ments of the mind. 

Mental harmony is essential to absolt^ mental free- 
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dam. If some master passion sways men, in opposition 
to the dictates of reason and conseience, the harmony of 
the mind is unsettled, and the will borne away. We 
speak of such a man as the slave of passion. 

In all cases where a predominant appetite or propensi- 
ty leads men to violate conscience, the freedom of the 
will is, in some measure, injured ; and if such a course 
it persisted in, this freedom is, at length, prostrated. 

One man, in this way, becomes a slave to the appetite 
for strong drink — another to that of opium. 

One man is led captive by a d'esire of wealth ; another 
by the desire of power; ^mother by the desire of ap- 
plause. Either of the desires, by excessive indulgence, 
may become predominant, and impair the freedom of the 
will. 

The necessity of mental harmony becomes thus very 
apparent One department of the mind must not invade 
the province of another, or be excessive' and inordinate 
in its action. Each power or faculty must act in harmony 
with the other, and within its own sphere. Every ap- 
petite, propensity and affection must be directed to its 
own appropriate end, and be exercised within proper 
bounds. 

2. The mind must be in harmony with its Author,in 
order to secure perfect freedom. 

This view results from the fact that the mind is not 
independent and unlimited. If the mind has a Creator^—- 
if it is constantly sustained by a power above itself — and 
is, as we have seen, subject to law— it seems a necessary 
conclusion that its freedom can be preserved inviolate, 
only by obedience to law. If God is the Author of the 
mind, and of the laws which govern it, a violation of 
these laws must inflict an injury on the mind itself. *' He 
that sinneth against me, wrongeth his own 80id,*^ 

Such is tlie language of the Bible; and such is the 
teaching of Philosophy, when justly interpreted. 

The language of the Saviour clearly shows that trans- 
gression is at variance with perfect freedom. ** Whoso- 
ever committeth sin is the servant (or slave) of sin,"— 
*< Know ye not that to whom ye yield yourselves servants 
to obey, his servants (or slaves) ye are to whom ye 
obey?" Rom. 6: 16. 
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He plainly teaches that true freedom is found itt obedi- 
ence to his requirements. ^^ If ye continue in my words 
then are ye my diacijples indeed, and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you free." 

This view of freedom enables us to see the necessity 
of a regulating principle, or affection, which shall secure 
mental harmony. Such a principle ihe law of God, and 
the Gospel of his Son, agree in pointing out. The first 
and great commandment is, ^^Thou shall love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart J' 

Love to God — supreme love— «eems to be the proper 
Affection for the regulation of all the others, and for se- 
curing freedom of the will in the highest or absolute 
sense. Obedience to the second command ; ^^Tliou shdU 
love thy neighbor as thyself,^' will be comparatively easy 
if the first is perfectly obeyed. 

Love to God represses the inordinate love of self, and 
kindles up the expansive benevolence which seeks the 
welfare of a neighbor. It enables him who exercises it 
to see a neighbor, and a brother, wherever he sees a man ; 
and then the will acts freely and delightfully in the relieX 
of suffering, and the increase of happiness, wherever 
there is" occasion for such action.* 

* Se« Note at the dose of tl^e vQlmntt 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 

Freedom as it aotvallt bxists among mek. In the 
last chapter we have ccmtemplated freedom in its perfect, 
or absolute sense ; as secured by mental harmony, and 
harmony with God. It may be objected lo this course, 
that it does not meet the question fully, in relation to 
freedom as it exists among men. It maiy be said that 
freedom, in this higher sense, is not uniformly exhibited. 
The question returns. What is the true doctrine in rela- 
tion to the Freedom of the Will, as experienced, and ex- 
hibited by the common mind, in its ordinary action! Do 
men generally possess freedom orf the WiU, in any ap- 
propriate sense of the term ? 

That freedom, like other Attributes of the mind, has 
its limits and modifications, we have seen in the last 
chapter. That different persons may have and exhibit 
different degrees of freedom, we might expect as well as 
that they should differ in any of the mental powers or in 
bodily stature and strength. But does freedom exist, not- 
withstanding these diversities ? Does every man possess 
a share of freedom ? Several considerations go to show 
that he does, and that this is one ojf the original and nec- 
essary elements of a rational and moral being. 

Before proceeding to state these considerations, we may 
need to notice another element in the constitution of the 
mindj which may serve as a controling principle. That 
element is the Moral Sense, or Conscience. 

There is reason to believe that where supreme love to 
God reigns in the heart, this affection and conscience are 
in perfect harmony. But where the love of God is want- 
ing, the conscience still remains ; and if not perverted or 
prostrated by abuse, it serves as a monitor and guide. If 
conscience is enlightened and obeyed, and all the elements 
of the mind are in harmony with this, there will be a 
good degree of mental freedom.* 

*The student should here review the relation of the Will to the 
Sensibilities, Chap. XVII. 
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If conscience i9 violated, and its decisions opposed by 
other mental states, the will, as we have seen, is more or 
less embarrassed in its action. Perfect or absolute free- 
dom cannot thus exist. The actual freedom of men is 
doubtless more or less modified, by violations of con- 
science, but not ordinarily destroyed. 

The opinions of Bishop Butler, and other distinguished 
writers, coincide with this view. 

•• Whoever will consider his own nature, will see that 
the several appetites, passions, and particular afiections, 
have diflferent respects among themselves ; they are re- 
straints upon and are proportioned to each other. This, 
proportion is just and perfect, when all those under prin- 
ciples are perfectly coincident with conscience, so far as 
their nature permits, and in all cases under its absolute 
and entire direction. The least excess or defect, the least 
alteration among themselves, or in their coincidence with 
conscience, though not proceeding into action, is some de- 
gree of disorder in the mental constitution."' 

Dr. Price is still more definite. 

"The conscience of a man, is the man; the reflecting 
principle is our supreme principle. It is what gives our 
distinction as intelligent creatures ; and whenever we act 
contrary to it, we violate our natures, and are at variance 
with ourselves. * * * When any one of our instinctive 
desires assumes the direction of our conduct in opposition 
to our reason, then reason is overpowered and enslaved, 
and then we are overpowered and enslaved. On the other 
hand, when our reason maintains its rights, and possesses 
its proper seat of sovereignty within us ; when it controls 
our desires, and directs our actions, so as never to yield 
to the force of passion, then are we masters of ourselves, 
and free in the truest possible sense. A person governed 
by his appetites is most properly a slave. * * * There 
is but one just authority in the mind, and that is the au- 
thority of conscience. Whatever conquers this, puts us 
in a state of oppression." 

It will be seen that Dr. Price uses the terms reason and 
conscience as synonymous, as some other able writers 
have done. This does not necessarily produce confusion 
if we bear in mind the close connection of conscience 

12* 
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\?ith the reasoning power, and also remember that it is 
the conscience that is meant by the writers of these ex- 
tracts, whence the term is used. In the evidences that 
the will is free, which we now are to examine, it will be 
kept in mind that it is freedom in this general aQd modi- 
fied state that is intended. 

EVIDENCES OF THE FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 

1. From consciousness. The freedom of our own 
Will, in the language of Mr. Stewart, "we know by con- 
sciousness ; and we can have no evidence of any truth so 
irresistible as this." 

Professor Upham asserts that "every man knows him- 
self, in the exercise of volition, to be free. It is a knowl- 
edge which we possess not by deduction, but by a species 
of intuitive conviction ; not by inference, but by an ori- 
ginal perception." 

2. The power of men to form the abstract idea of 
Freedom, This idea of freedom is developed, doubtless, 
by suggestion. But how could this idea be suggested if 
there were no experience or consciousness in the soul to 
give occasion to the suggestion? Can one born blind 
have a clear idea or conception of light, or colors ? Can 
one who never heard, have a distinct and just conception 
of sound? No one will pretend this. But as well might 
they have those ideas without sight or hearing, as to have 

• a distinct conception of Freedom if they had never ex- 
perienced something of its nature. 

3. Occasional instances of thraldom or slavery of the 
wiU confirm the general doctrine of its freedom. These 
cases are always the result of some irregular or distorted 
action of the mind, and afford a contrast to the healthful 
and natural results. -If a man were to assert, that he was 
conscious of being in a state of mental slavery, the com- 
mon sense of men, who believed him, would give him 
credit for having done violence to his nature. The ex- 
perience of the great mass af men would set down such a 
ease as an exception to a general law. 

It is also worthy of remark, that the assumption itself 
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implies, diat he who makes it, has the idea of freedom ; 
and consequently must have had some experience of it. 

4. The nature and influence of motives imply the 
freedom of the WW.. The views expressed on this sub- 
ject in Chap. XXIX, may here be referred to, and ex- 
amined. Motives furnish the occasions of volitions ; but 
the nature, as well as the office of motives, is such that 
the Will is under the necessity of deciding between them, 
when there are conflicting motives. If desire urges the 
will in one direction, and a convictipn of duty urges it in 
another, there may be a degree of embarrassment in the 
action of the will, but there must still be action. The 
decisions of the will, and the actions which spring from 
these decisions, are evidences of its freedom. 

The will has some power over the motives which in- 
fluenpe it. We have it in our power to occupy our minds 
with one class of motives, and to pass by another class ; 
and thus, in some degree, control the motives which in- 
fluence us. 

5. The invitations and requirements of the Scrip- 
tures imply thai inen are free. Men are invited to trust 
in God-r-to be the disciples of Christ — to come to him— • 
to take up the cross and follow him. He holds out en- 
couragements and inducements to men to follow him.— - 
He appeals to the various principles in the human breast, 
to secure their confidence and love. All such invitations 
and encouragements imply the freedom of the will, and 
the possibility of choosing and acting in view of motives. 

All the requirements and commands of the Scriptures, 
and all the warnings and threatenings addressed to men, 
to restrain or recover them froni sin, proceed from the 
assumption that they have the power of choice. 

6. The general usage of language is based upon the 
doctrine of human freedom. All languages have terms 
expressive of the idea of freedom. We speak of the 
actions of men as their own— ^the. manifestations of their 
feelings and wishes. 

In books, and in grave discussions of all descriptions, 
the conduct of men is investigated, and is censured or 
approved as if it were the exhibition — the spontaneous 
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Expression— K>f zfree wiU, It is not to be supposed that 
this universal and spontaneous usage of language pro- 
ceeds upon a mistake. 

7. The conduct of men with equal elearness teaches 
the freedom of the frill. Their language and conduct, 
in this respect, coincide. 

Parents, in counselling and correcting their children, 
assume that their conduct is the expression of a will that 
is free. All rational family government is adapted tp the 
nature of free voluntary agents, and not to the nature of 
the brute, or of mere inanimate matter. 

All attempts at government in civil society, howeffer 
defective, still afford evidence that the freedom of the 
will is recognized, as one of the elements of human 
nature. 

All efforts to control or change the opinions, or the 
practices of others, proceed on the assumption that the 
will is free to follow the dictates of reason, of duty, or 
of interest. 

8. TTie power to suspend a decision of the will is 
evidence of its freedom. A farmer, in good circumstances, 
was requested by a neighbor who was engaged in specu- 
lations, to join him in an enterprise which promised rich 
returns. The prospects were, so fair, and presented with 
so much adroitness, that the farmer was nearly persuaded 
to embark. Still there was some doubt and hesitancy in 
his mind, and he concluded to delay his decision till the 
next evening. 

The next evening he had concluded ** to let well enough 
alone," and thereby saved his farm and his peace of mind. 
Had he decided the question the evening before, he would 
probably have engaged in the speculation, and shared the 
disappointment and loss it occasioned. His safety was 
found in his ability to suspend the decision of the will 
upon that question for twenty-four hours.. 

In numerous instances persons thus suspend decisions 
of the will, sometimes with advantage and at others with 
great damage. Such suspensions of the will's action 
clearly teach its freedom. 

9. Feelings of approval and disapproval, in view of 
human conduct, are based on the conviction that the wUl 
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is free* If we witness kind and benevolent actions, which 
are the spontaneous exhibitions of a benevolent heart, we 
have feelings of approval-— If we find that a gift were 
extorted in any way so as to destroy its voluntary nature, 
or if an act was evidently performed from selfish motives, 
we no longer have the faelings of approval which accom- 
pany genuine acts of benevolence. 

When we witness acts of unkindness and vice, we 
have strong emotions of disapproval, because we believe 
the actors are free in their wrong doing. If we ascertain 
that their freedom was impaired by any causes beyond 
their control, our estimate of their guilt is essentially 
modified. 

10. Feelings of obligation also imply the freedom of 
the tvHl, We do not feel under obligation to do what we 
know to be impossible, or what we know to be wrong. 
Our obligatory feelings thus indicate the freedom of the 
will, and the ability to attempt what we feel under obli- 
gation to perform. 

11. Feelings of self -condemnation and remorse imply 
the freedom of the wuL We may regret that which we 
could not avoid, but we do not feel condemnation or re- 
morse for any act that we conld not prevent. Every 
pang of remorse is evidence of the existence of freedom. 
We feel in such cases that we could have avoided that 
for which we feel condemned. It is the voluntary nature 
of our conduct that gives occasion for remorse and self- 
condemnation in every act of sin. 

12. Genuine repentance and confession of sin spring 
from the conviction of freedom. True penitence is man- 
ifested by confession and the abandonment of sin. If 
men manifest feelings of penitence, and confess and for- 
sake sinful indulgences, we cannot resist the conviction 
that they were free in the practice of sin, as they are in 
confessing and forsaking it. This conviction springs 
from our own experience and consciousness, by which 
we perceive the nature of sin, and of penitence. 

We find this conviction so wrought into our very na- 
ture, that when tempted to excuse or palliate any act of 
sin, because of temptations or provocations, there is still 
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the consciousness of guilt remaining. It cannot be re- 
moved by such palliations or excuses. The spirit must 
find relief in penitence and confession. 

The evidence that the will is free, might be increased, 
but perhaps no evidence can be more decisive than that 
which springs up in the consciousness and intuitive per- 
ceptions of men. 

THRALDOM OR SLAVERY OF THE WILL. 

The possibility that the freedom of the will may be 
impaired or destroyed, has been more than once alluded 
to, but the importance of the subject renders it desirable 
to refer to it again. It is proper to state that the freedon^ 
of the will can be embarrassed, both by influences from 
without the mind and by the elements of the mind itself. 
The influences from without, however, act on the will 
only through some of the elements o( the mind. The 
principal sources of danger are within. 

The term slavery or thraldom, as applied to the will, 
may be rs difficult to deflne as freedom, because it ex- 
presses a simple idea ; but some of the causes of it can 
be stated, which may render its nature apparent. 

Sudden appeals to the principle of fear, sometimes 
paralize or enslave the will. Some persons, on discov- 
ering their dwellings to be on fire, become entirely help- 
less. They have no power to do any thing for the res- 
cue of their persons or property. 

Some have been frightened by ferocious animals, or 
by sounds or sights, so as to become helpless. 

Others have been terrified by the prospect of sufier- 
ing, at the stake or on the rack, so as to lose their self- 
control. Others, again, who have not shrunk in view of 
terrors, have yet been overcome by their sufferings when 
punishments have been thus cruelly inflicted. Promises 
have sometimes been extorted in this way, and secrets 
disclosed, which nothing but real suffering could draw 
out. A degree of violence is, by such suffering, brought 
to bear upon the will. 

It is also true that either of the appetites, propensities, 
affections, passions, and prejudices, may be so excited 
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and increased, as to bear disastrously upon the will and 
make man a slave. 

The appetite for intoxicating drinks may be so excited 
that it prostrates reason and conscience, and all the do- 
mestic affections ; and the will becomes its grovelling 
slave. 

Inordinate ambition may enslave the will, and expend 
its energies in scenes of carnage and blood. 

Prejudice may become an unreasonable tyrant, and 
employ the human will in the most servile and debasing 
actions. 

Anger, iq some of its various modifications, may be- 
come the ruling despot, and the will must do its dreadful 
work of cruelly or revenge. 

But it is unnecessary to specify more particulars ; the 
necessity of guarding the freedom of the will by a just 
discipline, balance, and harmony of all the mental pow- 
ers, cannot be too deeply felt. 



CHAPTER XXXH. 

POWER OF THE WILL. 

The Power of the will has been necessarily involved, 
in the examination of its government and freedom ; but 
it still deserves a separate consideration. There is rea- 
son to believe that embarrassment has sometimes been 
occasioned in discussions pertaining to the will, by con- 
founding the elements of freedom and of powers— as if 
there were no distinction to be made between them. 
Freedom and power are so commonly associated, in thq 
action of the will, that it is not singular they should have 
been eonfouuded. 
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The distinction is, however, easily perceived. A child 
may have as perfect freedom of the will as a man, bat 
his will is feeble in its action, compared with that of the 
man. 

The will may have terrific power in a man, when its 
freedom has been well nigh destroyed. In marked in- 
stances, where violence has been done to the freedom of 
the will, as in cases of insanity, or of the dominion of 
passion, there may be exhibitions of voluntary power of 
the most desperate character. 

It is evident that power and freedom, as attributes of 
the will, are distinct from each other, from the fact that 
we naturally form the abstract idea of power, as readily 
as freedom, in this connection. The action of the will 
suggests the existence of the one element as decisively 
as the other. 

But it is still true, that these two attributes of the will 
modify each other, and both freedom and power are es- 
sential to the completeness of character which every 
person should desire. 

That the will has power, is evident from several con- 
siderations. 

1. From Analogy. The mind, as a whole, certainly 
has the attribute of power in a high degree. What pow- 
er can a human being exhibit that does npt emanate from 
the mind ? The body is a mere instrument of tlie mind. 
When severed from the mind, the body has no power, 
but is an inert mass, subject to influences over which it 
can have no control. 

It might be said that there is no power in existence 
but that of mind. There is abundant evidence that eve- 
ry created thing is a result of mental power. " There 
is no power but of God," and yet the universe is full of 
its manifestations. 

The human mind is one of the striking exhibitions of 
Divine power, and is itself endowed with something anal- 
ogous to that which gave it being. Each mind has a 
share of power, and the exhibitions of that power are 
manifest wherever human beings exist. 

But if this is true of the whole mind, it must be true 
of the Will, as one of its departments. 
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2. From ExPBRtENcE and Observation* We wit- 
ness exhibitions of the power ^f the human mind in the 
arts and sciences^ and in all the employments and inter- 
course of men. But no department of the mind furnish- 
es more striking exhibitions of power than the Will. The 
highest efforts of genius, — ^the profoundest reasonings^-— 
the strongest influences which man exerts upon his fel- 
lows, exhibit the power of the Will as strikingly as they 
do of the Intellect. 

Onie of the most marked differences we discover among 
men, is the diversity of voluntary power. This differ- 
ence is often exhibited by young children in the same 
family. One is easily controlled, and yields readily ,to 
the will of the parent. Another has a will of his own, 
and yields it with great reluctance. 

In every stage of life — ^in all the employments of men; 
among the ignorant and the learned — the rich and the 
poor,— -in public and responsible stations, and in ihe mo«4 
obscure and humble wsdks, — we discover this marked 
diversity in the energy of the will. But this diversity 
could not be thus exhibited, if power were not an attri- 
bute of fhe will. 

3. From Consciousness. If consciousness is a ground 
of belief on any subject, it is on this. We are conscious 
of volitions as well as of desires, or mental states, of any 
description. We know by consciousness that our voli- 
tions differ greatly in strength, and that they sometimes 
have a wonderful energy, We as well know that we 
have strong volitions, as that we have strong feelings, 
or intense dioughts. We are sometimes ready to attempt 
enterprizes which involve great energy of the will, and a 
long succession of voluntary acts. Our confidence, in 
attempting any such enterprize, involves a conviction of 
the energy or power of the will. We rely upon that 
power as confidently as on any element of the mind that 
we possess. 

4. From the power to fix attention upon a par- 
ticular subject. We examine a subject by fixing at- 
tention upon it ; but this is done by a voluntary act, or a 
succession of such acts. It may be admitted ^at the at- 
tention is not always equally undtr the control of the 

13 
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will, but it is so far a result of voluntary effort as to dem- 
onstrate that the will has power. 

5. From power to suppress the signs of suffer- 
ing. Some have been able to endure the most cruel tor- 
tures with calmness and serenity of countenance. The 
energy of soul which thus endures, and which holds in 
cheek the signals of distress, resides essentially in the 
will. Other elements of the mind have their influence, 
in directing and sustaining the voluntary power, in such 
emergencies, but there must be inherent strength in the 
will itself. 

6. From the control which men have over their 
APPETITES, propensities AND PASSIONS. If men are 
sometimes enslaved by vice, it is also true that in some 
circumstances those addicted to excessive indulgence of 
vicious habits, will suppress these with great decision. 

The man whose habits of profaneness have become 
desperate, will, in the presence of some persons, refrain 
from it entirely. 

The passionate man will, in some circumstances, sup- 
press and conceal his anger, and wear a serene counte- 
nance. 

The victim of intemperance will sometimes hold his 
appetite in check for weeks or months, and tlien return 
to its indulgence with more destructive energy. 

Still more interesting exhibitions of this power of t^ie 
will, are seen in the permanent control which is gained 
over the appetite for intoxicating liquors. The Temper- 
ance Reform has illustrated this energy of the will, in 
muUitudes of cases, where it had been apparently pros- 
trated and enslaved. 

7. From the prosecution and accomplismment of 
GREAT enterprises. This is illustrated in all depart- 
ments of human effort. 

The discovery of America by Columbus, after all 
his preliminary struggles and perplexity, exhibits great 
strength of purpose, or voluntary power. 

The overthrow of the slave trade by the efforts of 
Glarkeson, Wilberforce and their associates, exhibits 
great energy of the will. The discouragements and dis- 
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appointments, which held them from this result for twen- 
ty years, could not turn them ftom their purpose. 

The efforts of John Howard, to explore the prisons of 
Europe, and relieve the sufferings of their inmates, indi- 
cate great energy of the voluntary power. 

In scenes of war and conquest, we witness great en- 
ergy of the will exhibited by a Hannibal, a Scipio, art 
Alexander, a Ceesar, and a Napoleon. 

The student, in the silence of night and retirement of 
his solitary chamber, sometimes e|:hibits a noble energy, 
which in the end secures the happiest results. Martin 
Luther exhibited this energy while pursuing his studies 
in the solitude of a monastic cell, as really as when pro- 
claiming and defending the doctrine of the Reformation. 

Saul of Tarsus evidently exercised power of the will, 
in treasuring up knowledge while a student of Gamaliel, 
as really as when pursuing the work of persecution ; or 
when proclaiming the gospel which he had labored to 
destroy. 

DIVERSITIES op VOLUNTARY VoWER. 

The differences among men in the power of the will 
have been briefly alluded to, and deserve a more particu- 
lar attention. There are differences undoubtedly in this 
respect, in the original structure of minds. It is reason- 
able to suppose there are differences of this nature in the 
mind, as there are in all other parts of creation. 

Seldom do we meet with two objects in nature precise- 
ly alike. It is not often that we meet with two persons 
who precisely resemble each other in their forms, fea- 
tures or complexions. There is probably as much di- 
versity in mental constitution, as in external appearances. 

If this is true of the mind in general, it is doubtless 
true of the will in particular. We notice this difference 
in the earliest days of infancy, and through all the later 
periods of life. 

Education also produces differences in the power of 
the will, as really as it does of the intellect, or any of its 
faculties. In some instances the will remains unchecked 
and unregulated ; and, under the guidance and impulse 
of violent passion, it acquires a power that is fearful. 
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There are other cases wheje the energies of the will 
are repressed, by undue severity of discipline ; and the 
whole character suffers a damage from which it never 
recovers. 

There are also cases where a judicious discipline has 
imparted strength, and vigor, to a will originally weak, 
and secured a well balanced character, when, by a dif- 
ferent course of discipline, serious defects would have 
been perpetuated. 

The differences of voluntary power do not always 
correspond with the differences of intellectual and sen- 
tient power. A person may have an energetic will, and 
at the same time a strong developement of the Intellect, 
and the Sensibilities, to balance it. Reason and con- 
science, and the benevolent affections, may be so vigor- 
ous, that nothing is to be feared from the most energetic 
voluntary power. 

But there may also be an energetic will joined with 
violent passions and, propensities, with but ^eble re- 
straints of reason and conscience to regulate its action. 

There may be a vigorous intellect without a corres- 
ponding energy of conscienee, and the benevolent affec- 
tions : and then the action of the will may be violent, 
eccmiiric, and injurious. 

There may be strongly developed intellectual powers, 
and an equal degree of benevolent feeling, und moral 
sentiment, while there is a deficiency of voluntary pow- 
er. The will may be too feeble to carry out th^ de- 
cisions of reason and conscience. It is sometimes said 
of such an one that '' he is a very good man, but be has 
no force of character J'^^^^^ He has mind enough, but is 
wanting m energy.** Examples of this description may 
be met with frequently in history, and also in the com- 
mon walks of life. 

In some, the energy of the will is most rems^kaUy 
displayed in a patient endurance of hardship or suffer- 
ing ; in others, by self-possession, firmness, or decision, 
in maintaining a position in the face of danger ^d diffi- 
culty ; in others, by rapid and vigorous execution of every 
purpose : in others still, by patient perseverance, that 
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progresses more slowly, but never tires or falters till the 
purpose is accomplished. 

SELE-DETERMININO POWER OF THE WILL* 

It would be improper to leave this subject without 
some notice of a question which has been so often deba- 
ted as that relating to the self-determining power of the 
will. If the phenomena of the will are, as we have 
supposed, so extensively matters of experience and ob- 
servation, it may, at first, seem strange that some should 
confidently affirm,'and others deny, that the will has a self- 
determining power. The mystery, however, may possi- 
bly be solved, or at least, the difficultiea attending the 
discussion may be perceived. 

There are two questions, which are s^ometimes con- 
founded in this discussion, which . ought to be kept dis- 
tinct. 

1. Has the mind, as a whole, a self-determining power ? 

2. Has the will, as a department of the mind, a self- 
determining power ? 

If the first of these questions should be answered in 
the affirmative, it would not follow that the second might 
be. Each must stand on its own merits. 

It might, however, be urged, that if the mind,' as a 
whole, has the power of self-determination, the will it- 
self, as a department of the mind, must have its share of 
this power. It is a matter of fact, that men do sometimes 
change their opinions, purposes, and practices ; it seems 
necessary, therefore, to conclude that they have power 
thua to change ; and that the mind has, either within it- 
self, or within its reach, the power of self-determination. 
A single example may illustrate this. 

A person may have formed the habit of profane swear- 
ing, and become so cohfirmed in it, that oaths seem to be 
as familiar as the use of language. He may feel no 
special compunction in the use of them. 

He can, however, fix his attention upon the habit, as a 
matter of examination. He can think upon it, and con- 
aider attentively its advantages and disadvantages. 

He can learn the. opinions of virtuous men in regard to 
it ; he can see what is said oT it in the Scriptures, and 
13* 
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how God regards ii; he c«a interrogate his own coU'' 
science, and his sense of propriety; and keep the ques^ 
tion before him, whether it be a good and right practice. 

Such reflections have a direct tendency to'produce emo- 
tions and feelings of obligation} to br^ak up the habit 
referred to. Few persons could Uius reflect upon such a 
habit, without feeling that it ought to be abandoned. 

These feelings of obligation, and perhaps also motives 
of interest, have an influence upon the wUl, and may re- 
sult in pef manent reformation. 

* Such instances have frequently occtiTred« and they 
demonstrate the fact that the power of originating deter- 
minations, and changes of purpose, belongs to men. But 
they do not show that a self-determining power belongs 
to the will. In the case supposed, the change was not 
secured by a mere volition. The power of thought, and 
feeling, was necessary to a change of 'purpose and of 
life. The Intellect and the Sensibilities were as really 
concerned as the Will, in producing the change. 

It may be true that the change of conduct would not 
have occurred, but for the acts of the will which fixed 
attention upon the habit ; but it may also be true that this 
attention and reflection, would have produced no change, 
if (beise had been no corresponding action of the sensi- 
bilities. 

Emotions or feelings of obligation, or motives of some 
sort, must have come to act upon the will, with increasing 
power, or the habit would have still continued. So that 
it might as well be asserted that there is a self determin- 
in<r power of the Intellect, or of the Sensibilities, as of 
the Will. 

It is also interesting to notice, that in such cases of 
reformation, resulting from deliberate reflection, there is 
usually some influence lying back of that actii^n of the 
will whiob fixed the attention. There was perhaps a 
word of counsel, or a recollection of early counsels which 
had been unheeded ; or there was some inconvenience or 
uneasiness arising from the habit in question, which se- 
cured the act of th(^will and directed the attention tp this 
investigallfon. 
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It may be seen thus that the action of the will is al- 
ways connected with the action of other departments of 
the mind. This view is in perfect accordance with Ihe 
idea of the unity of the mind, and the mutual dependance 
of all its departments. The will has power appropriately 
its own, but it is not an -independent power ; it is such 
as admits of increase or decrease from die other elements 
of the mind. In all instances of self-determination, there 
, is involved the ajction of other departments of the mind, 
as really as of the will ; so that a self-determining power 
of the will«eems impossible. All that can be cliimed, is, 
that it has its share of power, in common with the other 
departments. 

It is doubtless true that the share of power properly 
belonging to tlie will, in distinction from the other departs 
ments, differs in different persons ; but it ^ould be a 
strange mind indeed that had all its energy centred iii the 
will; so that no modifications -of volition or of action 
were occasioned by the intellect and the sensibilities. 



CONCLUSION. 

tn drawing these discussions to a close, several con- 
siderations are naturally urged upon us. 

1. The extent and importance of the study here en- 
tered upon.' It must he felt by all who have gone over 
these pages, that they have only just commenced a study 
which may well claim some portion of their attention 
threugh life. The study of more extended treatises, and 
especially those of Professor Upham, is earnestly recom- 
mended. But the study must be pursued by a careful 
attention to our own mental states, and the exhibitions of 
mind we meet with in the intercourse of life. Every 
human being we meet with, may give us lessons in this 
study, 

2. The necessity of studying the disordered action of 
the mindj as well as its natural and healthful action. We 
should not hesitate to study character, however irregular 
and eccentric it may seem. The strongest specimens of 
human nature we meet with, may afford us important 
instruction. The Annual Reports of our Insane Hos- 
pitals, afford some important lessons in Mental Philoso- 
phy. 

The most valuable work, known to the writer on this 
subject, is the small volume of Professor Upham on Dis- 
ordert3*Mental Action. A work of Dr. Rush on Diseases 
of the Mind, may also be read with interest. 

3. The necessity of properly disciplining the mind. 
It must be evident that all departments of the mind admit 
of the influence of education. The Intellect, the Sensi- 
bilities, and the Will, alike demand the influence of cul- 
tivation. The Affections, the Moral Sense, and the Will, 
have been too much overlooked in systems of education ; 
and the latellect has suffered from this error, as really as 
from the neglect of intellectual culture. 
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The discipline of the Will is one of the most interest- 
ing departments of education, as it involves the cultiva- 
tion of all those elements which act upon tfie will. We 
cannot cultivate and regulate the voluntary power justly, 
ynless all the other departments are so regulated, that no 
appetite, propensity, affection, or passion shall transgress 
its proper hounds, or act inordinately. All must he . in 
harmony with each otheri and in harmonjF with con- 
science ; or the Will must experience more or less of 
embarrassment, and the life and character be proportion- 
ately defective. Our object, in all investigations of this 
nature, should be to gain practical wisdom in the forma- 
tion of charaeter, and the discharge of duty. Impressed 
with the exalted nature, and the high responsibilities of a 
ratiimal and immortal mind, we should desire to knoW 
and train its capacities in such a manner as shaH J^est dis- 
play the glory of its Creator. 



NOTE. 



We see the union of freedom and of mental harmony 
strikingly illustrated in the life and language of the Sav- 
iour. *' 1 came down from heaven not to do mine own 
wiM, but the will of him that sent me." " I have meat 
to eat that ye know not of." "It is my meat to do the 
will of my Heavenly Father and to finish his work.'* 

His life accorded with this language — He went about 
doing good^He endured persecution, abuse and insult in 
every aggravated form, that he might do good to men. 
His object was to bring the guilty and the lost to be re- 
conciled to God, that they might be saved. His love 
was stronger than death. The full prospect of its cruel 
agonies on the cross, could not quench his love or re- 
strain his efforts for human welfare. He died by wicked 
hands, breathing out the same ardent love for man— even 
for his murderers. 

His desire for their reconciliation did not cease, even 
when overwhelmed with suffering and sorrow. It was 
exhibited affectingly in the prayer which burst from his 
lips amid the agonies of death — ** Father ^forgive them, 
they know not what they do.** 

But his love for man was not more apparent than his 
regard for the Divine Will. In the garden of Gethsemane, 
when the dreadful sufferings which he was soon to en- 
dure were distinctly before him, and his »* soul was ex- 
ceeding sorrowful even unto death," he prayed, "Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me, nevertheless 
not as I will but as thou wilV* " If this cup may not 
pass from m^ except I drink it, thy will he done** 

He firmly took that bitter cup and drank its very dregs, 
and thus exhibited harmony with God and ardent love 
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for man. He thus appealed in tender accents to the hearts 
of men, at the same time that he opened a way for their 
approach to God. He gave to the world a noble com- 
ment on that prayer which he taught his disciples ; "Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven." His sufferings 
and death furnished the very arguments which should 
persuade men to be reconciled to God, and secure their 
harmony with him, without doing violence to the freedom 
of the human Will. 

The Saviour, at the same time, exhibited a perfect ex- 
ample of that freedom of the will secured by mental 
harmony, and by harmony with God. His whole life 
exhibited this. The most subtle temptation had not pow- 
er to enslave his will, or draw him from his purpose.—- 
There was no element in his nature that could do violence 
to his freedom, or prompt him to one wrong actiop. 

The most aggravated abuse was repaid by love. The 
spirit of compassion was gushing forth from his heart for 
human woes, even where those woes were occasioned by 
the wilful crime of the sufferer. 

Yet this compassion was not such as to prevent or em- 
barrass the freedom of the will, in the exercise of justice, 
or of duty. When duty required him to rebuke trans- 
gressors and denounce woes upon them, he did so with 
unshrinking fidelity. 

When the dictates of eternal justice demanded the over- 
throw of Jerusalem, the beloved city, for the incorrigible 
transgression of its inhabitants, he could declare its com- 
ing ruin with unfaltering voice. With a heart full of ten- 
derness, and his eyes flowing with tears, he could view 
the devoted city, whose children he would have gathered 
with parental tenderness, and still announce the coming 
doom — " Behold your house is left unto you desolate." 
"There shall not be left here one stone upon another 
which shall not be thrown down." 

Nor did he shrink from the execution of this threat- 
ening. Before a generation passed, as we have already 
seen, he sent into the temple executioners, famine, pesti- 
lence, fire, and sword, and laid the city in ruins. In the 
exercise of mercy, and of judgment, the freedom and en- 
ergy of his will were equally manifest. 
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No one element in his nature could displace or enslave 
another, or prevent its appropriate exercise. In him was 
no sin, and in the elements of kie being there was no 
discord—- nothing to disturb tbe hannony of the mind-*-- 
and nothing to embarrass its freedom. 

We have thys before ua one vivid illustration— «one 
perfect example of mental freedofti which can be studied 
with advantage. In proportion as we become like him, 
shall we experience something like the same freedom. 

If we become united to him by affection, as the branch 
is united to the vine by its natural connection, this cord 
which holds us thus in harmony, shall draw, us to a state 
of higher freedom than any selfish interest or personal 
effort can secure. ** If the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed." His service is the highest freedom 
that the soul can find. 
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NOTE TO THE TEACHER. 

Questions are prepared to this work, at the desire of the pi/b- 
Itsher, in acoordance with the wishes of teachers whose judg- 
ment is respected They are designed to aid teachers, not to 
supersede, their efforts. It is not to be supposed that all the 
questions are written, which might be useful. Many may be 
added by the judicious teacher, which shall assist the pupil in 
understanding more fully the principles invoWed. Many illus- 
trations of the various mental phenomena may be brought from 
the experience and observation of the pupils, and many may be 
furnished by the teacher. It is believed the questions here sub- 
mitted, are sufficiently full to enable any competent teacher to 
conduct a class with pleasure and profit, both to teacher and 
pupils. It is believed that in nearly every common school, a 
class may pursue this study with great and lasting benefit, if this 
book, with the questions, is fairly used. The teacher should re- 
quire the class frequently to review previous lessons. It is well, 
at each recitation, to review the previous one. At the close of 
each general department, the* whole ground, previously gone 
over, should be carefully reviewed. In such reviews, questions 
should be varied, and the pupil required to give the substance of 
the lessons, without being aided by all the particular questioni. 



CHAPTER I.— Introduction. 

What is said of the Study of the Mind ? How does it compare 

with other studies ? What considerations show its importance ? 

What is the firnt benefit stated as resulting from this study ? The 

second— The third— The fourth— The fifth— The sixth— The 

* seventh ? 

CHAPTER II.— The Mind. 

Can we study the Mind in the same way as we do material ob- 
jects? By what can we know it ? What are some of its acta ? 
May we speak of various mental poietrs or faculties f Poes this 

14 
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imply that the mind has various divisions or parts, like a material 
object? Does the admission of various mental acts and faculties 
deny the unity of the mind? Or, to study the mind, as a whole, 
. should we examine its acts separately ? What three things are 
necessary, to study the^niind with advantage? What general di- 
vision was formerly made by philosophers in the departments of 
the mind ? What is a more convenient division ? What men- 
tal states and faculties are in the first division— In the second — 
In the third ? What may we call the first classr^The second — 
The third ? What three terms ma^ express the three depart- 
ments ? 

CHAPTER III. — The Intellect. 

What department may we study with advantage«first ? Why ? 
In performing any operation, what is first necessary? What 
next? What next? Do we always notice the mental process? 
What two sources of knowledge has the Intellect ? What two 
methods of acquiring it? What term is applied to knowledge of 
objects around us? What to the knowledge of the mind, within 
itself? Does the term External Intellect, imply that any part of 
the mind is external ? Why then is the term used ? What kind 
of knowledge do we gain first ; that of objects around us, or of 
the mind ? Have we more than one way of gaining knowledge 
of objects? How does a child early show signs of noticing ob- 
jects? What term is given to the feelings which objects of sight 
occasion ? What term expresses the feelings produced by hear- 
ing ? What are the feelings produced by touching an object? 
What feelings arise from tasting an object? What from smel- 
ling ? Name the five senses, and their uses. What name is ap- 
plied to the eyes, ears, and other channels by which we gam 
sensations ? Can we remember when we began to use these or- 
gans ? Could we begin to reason or remember, before we gained 
any knowledge by the senses ? Does a child know fnany things 
before he can call their names ? 

CHAPTER IV.— Perception. 

What faculty of mind is nearly related to Sensation ? Has it 
been difficult for persons to distinguish them ? Give the first il- 
lustration of the distinction. Give the second illustration. Give 
the illustration from the iEoIian Harp. Give an illustration of 
the perception of iaste. Give the example of perception of toueh. 
State th« difference between Sensation and Perception. Would 
sensation alone often mislead us ? Can we acquire a great amount 
of knowledge by pensatidn and perception ? What does knowl- 
edge thus gained afford ? How does knowledge reach the mind 
through the senses ? £)an we discover the mind by the lenses ? 
Has the brain any connection with the acquisition of knowledge ? 
How does this appear ? How does an injury of the brain affect 
the mind ? Does excessive or wrong ase of the mind, affect the 
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• brain ? What general conclusion then follows, in relation to the 
connection of the mind with the brain ? 

CHAPTER T. — Knowledge from Sensation 
AND Perception. 

Can we know how much knowledge ii gained by the senses ? 
Is it necessary? Is the sense of smell among the most import- 
ant ? What should we lose, if deprived of the sense of smell ? 
Mention some of its specific uses. How may it be improved? 
In what circumstances ? is the sense of taste more or less import- 
ant than sight? What does its proper flse afford ? What other 
sense does it assist ? Mention its uses in chemistry. When did 
we learn to distinguish objects of taste ? What is said of the 
sense of touch ? Does it assist other senses ? What do we learn 
by touch ? How does it appear that the form of objects is first 
learned by the touch? Give the illustration from persons born 
blind, who have been restored to sight. The illustration from 
a painting. A bird in the air. Objects seen in the fog or mist. 
Objects upon the ocean or across a river. Persons standing in 
the door of a church. Is there evidence that the experience 
which enables us to judge, by sight, of the size and distance of 
objects, was first gained by touch ? How is the sense of touch 
greatly improved? What illustration of this, in blind persons? 

CHAPTER VI. — Knowledge from Sensation 

and Perception. 

What are we able to perceive by the sense of hearing ? — To 
share ? — To gain ? What is said of sound in the natural world ? 
If the sense of hearing is improved by exercise, what can we 
distinguish ? Do persons born deaf, learn to talk ? Do children, 
who become deaf after learning to talk, ever lose the power of 
speech ? What is said of the blind in the Institutions for their 
instruction ? Do we learn to judge of the distance and direction 
of Bounds, by the sense of hearing ? Is this an original or an 
acquired capacity ? Of what is the sense of sight an extensive 
source? What are some of the objects of which we gain knowl- 
edge by sight? Do we acquire the power ofjudging of the size 
and form of objects, by sight ? How can the eye be improved ? 
What is the use of a well-trained eye ? Can the eye be aided 
' to see distant and also minute objects ? What instrument aids in 
viewing the stars and other distant objects f What aids in exam" 
ining very small objects ? 

CHAPTER Vn. — Improvement of Sensation 
AND Perception. 

How may the powers of the body and mind be improved, and 
how injured? What is the first truth stated on this subject? — 



the leconcl— The third— The fourth-^The fiAh ? If tbe or^ani 
of sensation are improved, what is the effect upon the sensations 
and perceptions ? How are habits of sensation and perception 
formed ? What is the effect of good habits, thus formed r What 
is the first thing necessary, in securing right habits? — The sec- 
ond—The third— The fourth ? 

CHAPTER VIII.— Mental States arising from 
Sensation and Perception.. 

What is said of the knc^wledge derived from the senses ? How 
does this knowledge secure an increase of knowledge ? What 
are some of the mental states wliich arise in connection with 
sensation and perception ? Describe attention. Is it in any de- 
gree voluntary ? Can all persons fix their attention at pleasure ? 
State some instances of diversity in the power of attention. 
What is said of Julius Caesar ? Bonaparte ? President Dwight f 
On what does the difference in the power of attention depend ^ 
What reason is there for cultivating the power of attention.' 
What is the process of reflection f On what does the power of 
reflection, and increase of knowledge by it, depend ? What are 
ideas ? What two classes of ideas are mentioned ? Define a 
complex idea. Does the word tree, express a simple or complex 
idea ? Mention some of its parts. Can a simple idea be divided ? 
Can it be defined by words? Can we understand it, and distin- 
guish a simple idea ^ What is the mental process in abstraction ? 
Illustrate it in the case ot color. What are the uses of abstrac- 
tion ? What is the process of classification ? Illustrate it, in re- 
lation to the weight and lustre of metals. Give examples of 
general abstract ideas. How do we form groups or classes, so 
as to have ideas of species, genera, Slc. ? Are classifications al- 
ways correct.** Give the first example. Give the illustration on 
Pitcairn's Island. Give the one furnished by Captain Cook. 

CHAPTER IX.— Conception. 

What other states of mind do conceptions resen'ble ^ Give 
tbe author's illustration of conception. How do conceptions dif- 
fer from sensations and perceptions ? How do they differ from 
recollections ? In what respects are conceptions useful ? Illus- 
trate their use in reference to objects of sight. What is said of 
blind persons." Of Milton.' Of conceptions of sound ? Of 
Beethoven ? Of the effect of music .' Of conceptions of touch, 
taste, and smell ? Can the conceptions be improved .'' What are 
their use, when thus cultivated ? Do conceptions ever produce 
momentary belief.^ Give the first example. What is said of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds ? Of a little boy ? Are conceptions ever join- 
ed with perceptions.^ Give an illustration. Can ghost stories 
be sometimes thus explained ? What is said of fictitious repre- 
sentation9 f 
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CHAPTER X.— Dkeaming. 

Define dreaming? What other mental states do dreams rc' 
• semble ? What are conceptions sometimes called ? With what 
are dreams frequently connected ? Give an illustration. What 
is said of Condorcet ? Of Franklin P What do we leara from 
the Scriptures in relation to dreams? What is said of President 
£dward8? Give the author's illustration of dreams occasioned 
by sensations. What is said of a French Officer ? What may 
cause us to dream of walking on hot sands, or coals, or on a volca- 
no ? Are dreams always coherent? What is the first reason 
assigned for their incoherency? Are some of the senses par- 
tially awake in dreams ? What other cause of incoherency is 
named ? Do we ever have any degree of voluntary control over 
our limbs, in dreaming ? May there be also an irregular or im- 
perfect control over our thoughts in dreaming ? Do dreams 
ever appear real? What illustrations of this are furnished by 
children ? Do dreams strongly affect the feelings ? What illus- 
tration is given by the author ? What is said of Incubus, or 
night-mare ? What is the first reason assigned for the apparent 
reality of dreams ? The second reason ? What is said of efiTorta 
to reason away this apparent reality, while dreaming ? Do wa 
accurately measure time in dreaming ? What is said of this ? 
Give the quotation from Prof. Upham. Is it supposed that wak- 
ing thoughts are ever as rapid as dreams t* Why then does 
. time seem so long in dreams ? What is Somnsynbulism ? What 
example is given by the anthor ? What is said of a farmer? 
What do such cases prove ? What opinion do such examples, 
confirm ? What is said of the experiments made by Cabanis ? 

CHAPTER XL— Internal Intellect. 

What other sources of knowledge has the mind? What 
opinione have been advocated by phifosophers, on this point ? 
Do writers agree as to the extent, of knowledge thus gained? 
Do ail classify tliese rnternal states alike ? Does the author pro- 
pose to go into these controversies ? What is his object in th» 
work? Where do we find the beginnings of knowledge ? To 
what does knowledge, thus secured, give -rise ? What difficnltr 
does the cfose connection between external find internal knowU 
edge occasion ? What mental states have been already named, 
as belonging to the internal intellect, but which take their rise 
from sensation and perception? (Seep. 20.) What others are 
here mentioned ? Do we knew with certainty that we believe, 
disbelieve, doubt, ordeny a ststteraent.^ How do we gain this 
knowledge? How can yon define censcionsness? What three 
ideas are embraced or assumed in every instance of conscioasness ? 
Is there any room for mistake in the interpretation orreeegnittea 
of Gonscioasness i** How does this appear ? In what cases may 
eonscioasnesB mislead us ? What is said of its iiKtural or healtJt- 
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ful action ? Are we warranted in believing truths discovered by 
consciousness, as fully as those discovered by the senses? What 
is said of objects uf consciousness ? Of what are we said to be 
conscious, in ihn first period ? in the second — The third — The 
fourth— The fifth— The sixth ? 

Objects not known by Consciousness. 

What is stated in the first period, as not known by conscioBs- 
ness ? In the second ~The third — The fourth ? 

CHAPTER XII.— Suggestion. 

What facts does the term Suggestion, express ? What two 
terms are used to express the two things? What does Orieinai 
Suggestion express ? Illustrate its use in regard to external ob- 
jects — in relation to the mind. How does consciousness stand 
related to suggestion ? Illustrate this. What is the first thing 
specified, as known by suggestion ? The second— The third — 
The fourth ? Illustrate this in relation to Personal Existence 
and Identity. What is the fifth thing specified ? Illustrate it. 
The sixth— Illustratfl it. Theseventh— Illustrate it. The eighth 
—Illustrate it. The ninth— Illustrate it The tenth— Illustrate 
it. The eleventh— Illustrate it. The twelfth— Illustrate it. 
The thirteenth— Illustrate it. The fourteenth— Illustrate it. 
The fifteenth— Illustrate it. The sixteenth— Illustrate it. The 
seventeenth — IVf edition particulars, and give the illustration. The 
eighteenth — Give the illustration of the first principle. Give the 
principle suggested, where means are conspiring to produce a re- 
sult. What is said in relation to laws of matter and of mind ? 
What in relation to every purely simple idea ? To what arc 
those ideas sometimes ascribed, instead of suggestion ? What 
reason is given for preferring the term Suggestion ? 

CAAPTER XIII. — Relative Suggestion. 

With what does suggestion often stand connected? With 
what are perceptions or feelings of relation concerned ? Are re- 
lations numerous? Illustrate this in reference to objects of sight. 
With reference to objects of sound. lis the same thing true of ob- 
jects of taste, touch, %nd smell ? Illustrate with respect to objects 
of touch — Of taste. Doe»4hesame principle apply to the objects 
of the internal intellect? Illustrate this in relation to trains of 
thought — Emotion! — Volitions. What relative idea is suggested 
by the term Father ? By tho term wife — Husband— Child — 
Brother— Sister — Cousin— Uncle — Nephew ? What kind of re- 
lation is expressed by each of these terms ? What relation is 
suggested by the term President — Governor — General — Captain 
— Judge — King — Emperor — Dictator — Deliverer — Oppressor ? 
What parts of speech in language express relation? [Let th* 
teacher here require the pupils to name all the different terms Mty 
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can think of to express family or blood relations^ and so of all 
the other classes enumerated in the same paragraph.} What is 
sttid of a man who is skilful in perceiving and tracing relations, 
and coming to right conclusions ? 

CHAPTER XIV.— Association. 

What is the term Association used to express? Will one 
idea suggest the same train of associations tp all minds? Will 
it secure the same trains, at all times, to the same mind ? Illus- 
trate this in respect to China. Illustrate the idea as connected 
with the price of tea. If associations are various, are they whol- 
ly arbitrary, or accidental ? What is the first primary law nam- 
ed ? Illustrate it. What does resemblance in dress sometimes 
cause ? What may call up a departed friend, on the principle of 
resemblance ? Does a resemblance of tones of voice call up an 
absent person? Must resemblance extend to all particulars, to 
call up asso'ciations? What is the second primary iaW named? 
What effect is produced by seeing a blind person ? What occurs 
if we see one in deep sorrow ? By seeing poor, ill-clad children ? 
What is the third primary law named ? Illustrate this. What 
may the recollection of our early school days occasion ? What 
is the fourth primary law ? Do causes lead us to think of effects, 
as well as effects to think •of causes ? What do we associate 
with the stumps of forest trees ? A razor ? 

CHAPTER XV.— Secondary Laws. 

Can the diversity in trains of association be accounted for, in 
any degree? What is the first circumstance, or secondary law, 
t|iat causes diversity ? Illustrate it. The second ? Illustrate it. 
The third ? Illustrate this in relation to common labors — In the 
love of a mother for a child. Give the instance of the death of 
a child. What is the fourth law or circumstance named ? Give 
the first illustration. How is this principle exhibited in the 
case of an aged slave ? What is the fifth law ? Illustrate it. 
What apparent exception is there to this law ? Is this exception 
real ? How can it be explained ? What is the first cause of this 
strength of early recolleetion ? What is the second cause — The 
third ? Why are the laws of association, in the second class, 
called secondary laws? What is the first example named, of 
easual associatian ? What is the second — The third — The fourth 
—The fifth ? 

CHAPTER . XVL— Memory. 

With what other mental states-is memory connected? Define 
memory. How is it modified ? Is memory a safe ground of be- 
lief? Do we remember all events alike ? Do all persons re- 
member the same particulars, when witnessing the same scenes ? 
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Whj ii thh ? What is said of the strength of memory ? Give 
the first illastration — The second. What is said of a Roman or- 
ator? Of remembering persons ? Of remembering minute par- 
ticulars ? What kind of memory is this called ? Illustrate what 
is called a philosophic memory. Which is the more useful? 
Can the two kinds of memory be united ? Is there such a thing 
as intentional recollection ? How is this effected ? Can we 
aid recollection by reasoning? How? Illustrate intentional 
recollection in children. What three things are necessary to a 
good memory ? What is the defect in some persons, as to the 
first of these ? What in relation to the second — The third ? Can 
memory be improved ? What is the first step? What injury 
results (torn neglecting this? How can this object he gained in 
relation to objects of sense ? Illustrate this by a musical instru- 
ment. In relation to directions in a journey. How is it with 
facts in geology, mineralogy; &c. — With plants — Facts in natu- 
ral philosophy — Geography and history ? What is the effect of 
exercise ? Illustrate it. What is the fourth thing mentioned, 
as improving the memory — The fifth — The sixth ? What is said 
of artificial memory ? What is supposed by some in relation to 
the duration of memory ? What is said of persons recovered 
from drowning — Inflammation of brain ? State the case descri- 
bed by Dr. Flint. What other instances are montioned ? What 
inferences have Mr. Coleridge, anct other writers, drawn from 
such facts ? How do these considerations compare with declara- 
tions of the Bible, in reference to a day of judgment ?. What 
caution do these facts afford, in relation to the treatment of young 
minds ? What encouragement do they afford ? What is said of 
B father's counsels and a mother's prayers ? 

CHAPTER XVII.— Imagination, 

With what is imagination connected ? How may it be regard- 
ed ? Is its influence on reasoning always safe ? What is imag- 
iDBtion ? Is it a simple or a complex state ? What mental statei 
are embraced in efforts of imagination ? With what is it attend- 
ed ordinarily I With what is it sometimes confounded ? Does 
it belong to the Intellectual or the Sentient department? Illus- 
trate the processes of imagination in the painter. What are the 
four things noticed in this process ? To what other art does this 
process apply ? What poem is mentioned as an example ? What 
18 said of the design and outlines of this poem ? What kept his 
attention upon the plan and outlines? What do the scenes de* 
scribed show ? What was previously necessary, in order to de- 
scribe such a garden ? What is supposed to be the effect of be- 
coming blind, on his descriptions ? Why could the imagination 
produce the more perfect pictiire, fbr his being bHad f Are se- 
leetions which the mind makes in a picture of imagination, whol> 
ly arbitrary ? How does it appear 'that they are not? What, in 
such pictures or descriptions, displays the gifted and cultivated 
mind ? What seema to oe the utility of imagination ? What twa 
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bourses have been pursued in relation to it ? Tfie effect of these 
courses? What is the true view ? What is necessary, in view 
of its tendency to perversion ? What is said of its right use ? 
How does it affect human happiness ? What is ils use in teach- 
ing ? What is said of the preacher— The writer— The compos- 
er of music— Of reasoning— Forensic debate ? In what book do 
we discover marked exhibitions of imagination ? 

CHAPTER XVIII.— The Senses. 

Why is reasoning reserved for the closing subject in this de- 
partment ? How are important results brought out by reasoning ? 
What is its range ? Of what is a train of reasoning made up ? 
What is said of the propositions employed? Of antecedent 
propositions ? What is a proposition ? How many general de- 
partments of reasoning? How do they differ? What is that 
called, which uses the methods of demonstration ? What does 
moral reasoning embrace ? What is embraced under the head of 
demonstrative reasoning? What can we demonstrate? What 
does every problem embrace ? The things given, with which to 
begin the aemonstration, are called what? What is said of 
arithmetic ? What do we find when numbers are added ? What 
when one is subtracted from another? When multiplied by an- 
other? When divided by another ? Can we have a large num. 
ber of terms, and of results to be reached in mathematical ques- 
tions ? What is said of. Geometry ? Of the use of triangles, 
circles, &c. ? What can thus be determined, in relation to dis- 
tant objects? What is said of the astronomer? What is true 
of the results of demonstrative reasoning ? What is the opposite 
of the results of demonstration ? What is the first benefit men- 
tioned, of demonstrative reasoning — The second — The third? 
What is said of the general use of demonstrative reasoning ? 
What is the ground or reason of the first caution in regard to its 
use? The second reason? What is said of a student? The 
third reason — The fourth ? Are these necessary results of mBLth- 
ematical reasoning ? How may such tendencies be avoided ? 
May one kind of reasoning aid us in the other? In what does 
moral reasoning difl?er from demonstrative ? What five- things 
are there, common to both ? What is the first named difference ? 
What are conclusions, entirely satisfatory, sometimes called ? 
What terms express some of the diff*erent degrees of belief** 
How is this manifest in Courts of Justice ? What is the second 
difference stated ? Illustrate this. What is the first method of 
reasoning mentioned? Illustrate the example of a dwelling. 
What results can we reach in this way, by examining the works 
of creation ? On what assumed propositions does this reasoning 
depend ? What is this reasoning called ? The second method ? ' 
Illustrate the example of a school. Illustrate this in the case of 
a Court? How can this be applied to God ? What is this rea- 
soning called ? The third method ? Illustrate this in regard ta 
the magnet. What is said of magnets made by a galvanic balte« 
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ry ? How was one magnet proved to be iron ? What may be 
' said of the safety of reasoning by induction ? What weakens 
evidence furnished by induction ? The fourth method ? What 
is the foundation for reasoning from analogy? Illustrate this in 
relation to the earth and the planets. What is said of the safety 
of reasoning from analogy ? The fifth method ? When is this 
method necessary ? How is it employed in Courts, or in con- 
flicting statements ? What is said of the value of circumstantial 
evidence? Can it always be relied on ? When is there dan- 
ger in being governed by it ? The fifth method ? On what do 
we depend, in testimony ? How do we apply reasoning to testi- 
mony ? What is demanded in OAamining conflicting testimony ? 

CHAPTER XIX.— Use and Improvement or 
Reasoning. 

Have all men equal powers of reasoning ? Do men who have 
been defective in reasoning, ever acquire the power of reasoning 
well ? On what does such improvement depend ? What is the 
first practical hint for the improvement of the reasoning powers ? 
The second— Third— Fourth— Fifth—Sixth— Seventh— -Eighth ? 
Six species of sophism are named; what is the first ? The sec- 
ond — Third — Fourth ? Does error ever become popular ? In 
what connection, usually? What is said of vicious conduct? 
The fifth sophism — The sixth ? WhsJL is the ninth practical 
hint in reasoning — The tenth ? How is this direction violated ? 
What is likely to be done by each party, in a discussion ? What 
is said of claiming the victory, after a party discussion ? The 
eleventh hint? Is this often violated ? The twelfth ? What is 
said of the violation of this rule ? The thirteenth ? Mention 
the questions 10 be considered in regard to testimony. The four- 
teenth ? What is said of a wrong life ? Of experimental evi- 
dence? How does a right life affect our reasonings? To what 
truths does this principle especially apply? What is the testi- 
mony of the Saviour ? What is said of the evidence on which 
faith rests ? What is necessary, in order to feel the full import 
of the gospel ? Is any one warranted in rejecting Christianity, 
till he has submitted his heart and life to its control ? What is 
said of one who rejects it, without this evidence ? 

CHAPTER XX.— The Sensibilities. 

What does the term Sensibilities embrace? What is said of 
the relation of this department to the intellect? To what does 
the action of the intellect give rise ? What is said of objects of 
sensation ? Is the same true of trains of thought ? What is said 
of emotions and desires ? How should these be studied ? What 
is the first or general division of the sensibilities? What is said 
of the natural sensibilities in men ? What advantage in this di- 
vision ? What do the natural sensibilities embrace ? What is 
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said of these ? When have they a moral character ? What do 
the moral sensibilities embrace? How do they arise in the 
mind ? What is said of them ? With what do the natural sen- 
sibilities rise in connection ? The moral sensibilities ? Which 
class are the more simple ? Which |he more important ? 
What general division is made of the natural sensibilities? 
Which deserve notice first ? Why ? How do emotions differ 
from desires ? Whitt is said of each ? What is said of emotions 
and desires in the next paragraph ? How various are emotions ? 
In what two respects do emotions differ? In what two classes 
are emotions arranged ? What is said of the strength of emo- 
tions ? Of their influence ? What emotions are first noticed ? 
Give the author's illustration, four things are noticed in the 
example ; what is the first — The second— The third— The fourth ? 
Are these elements noticed in other examples of the beautiful ? 
Must all be embraced, to awaken emotions of the beautiful ? 
What is said of form ? Do all forms please ? What is said of 
color? Of young children, in relation to color? Of motion ? 
Of a child? Of the ocean ? The ship? The steamboat, and 
its wake ? The fish ? The birds ? Of sounds? Give the sev- 
eral examples ? Do all sounds please ? What do not ? What 
circnmstances affect us in regard to the pleasure of sounds ? 
How are we affected by intimate acquaintance with objects and 
countenances ? What is said of places ? What place is named ? 
Give the example in relation to relics ? What is said of works 
of art and trains of thought ? Of demonstrations and arguments ? 
Of deseriptions ? Of traits of character ? What is the next 
class of emotions ? How do emotions of sublimity, differ from 
those of beauty ? What is said of the sources of sublime emo- 
tions ? Give the illustration. What is said of emotions of sub- 
limity, which become intense ? What is the character of emo- 
tions of the ludicrous ? What name de we give those scenes, or 
traits of charactei which excite mirthful feelings, but which can 
scarcely be called ludicrous? What is said of some persons ? 
Of the eusceptibility of our nature to be thus affeeted ? What is 
usually found in whatever excites emotions of the ludicrous? 
How is the incongruity sometimes occasioned ? How at other 
times ? What benefit in such exhibitions? How used ? What 
is said of one who attempts to be habitually witty ? Of the use 
of humor or wit upon persons ? Of the ordinary use ? Of the 
ttse by ttfe teacher ? How should they be used ? Which term 
expresses the stronger emotion, in the first class ? Which the 
weakest ? The same in the second class — The third — The fourth 
—The fiAh— The sixth ? 

CHAPTER XXI— Desires. 

How do desires stand related to emotions ? la how many 
classes aire they arranged ? Name them. What is seen in all 
these ? What is said of desires in relation to emotions? What 
in reUtlop to the will ? What i» the first statement in relation 
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to deseres^The second— The third— The foarth— The fifth ? 
How do thej begin to operate ? How do they afterwardi come 
10 be controlled? What is thua indicated? How do the in- 
stincts of men compare with those of brutes ? Why is this ? 
What is said of the instinct of brates? The beaver— The bird — 
The ant and bee ? When is instinct especially noticed in man ? 
What is the first named act of instinct — The second ? Illustrate 
it. What is necessary to set in motion all the organs? The 
third exercise of instinct? Illustrate it. What is said of resent- 
ment? What are the appetites? What is hunger— Thirst? 
What is said of them? What is their object? How do they 
begin to act? What effort do they occasion ? What is said of 
their moral character? How are they easily modified ? What 
is said of artificial appetites? Give examples. What is said of 
excessive indalgence of appetite ? Can vicious appetite be cor- 
rected? How is this evident? What do such reformations 
prove ? 

CHAPTER XXII. 

To what is the term propensities applied ? What is their com- 
parative importance ? What is the first named propensity ? W hat 
IS the use of this desire? How do we discover this propensity ? 
Does it belong to all men ? How are cases of suicide to be ac- 
•ounted for, if all have a desire to live? What is the earliest 
form of action, of this principle ? Has it ever a voluntary action ? 
How can it be influenced by voluntary control? What is the 
second propensity named? Is this universal? Do we all become 
happy ? Why ? Can this be influenced at all by voluniary con- 
duct? What is said of its character, when thus influenced? 
What other name has been given to it? What has its inordinate 
action been called? Is it proper to confound the terms, self-love 
and selfishness? ' What injury has been done by this? Is the 
desire of happiness necessarily sinful or selfish ? What is said 
of its use ? When is it sinful ? What is said of its activity ? 
Of its perversion? What is then our duty in regard to it? 
What is said of the desire of knowledge? What evidence that 
this exists in infancy ? How does gaining knowledge afiect the 
infant ? Has this principle both an instinctive and voluntary ac- 
tion? Does it always remain strong as it is at firsts In what 
ways may this be occasioned 9 What is the second way of ef- 
fecting this f What is said of the importance of the desire of 
knowledge^ Of its voluntary action .^ What motives urge us 
to cultivate it f What is said of the desire of imitation f Of 
children f What is the use of the desire of imitating f What 
is said of models for children f What is the effect of bad mod- 
els.' What can we learn from the imitations of children f What 
is true of children in this respect P Can this power be increas- 
ed P What does this prove f What is the fifth propensity no- 
ticed ? What is said of children ? What has its perversion led 
some to suppose f What of it as an original propensity f Of 
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what use is it ? How does it affect the use of.our time and abil- 
ities ? What is said of its perversion ? Of the Bible ? How 
can a man check this propensity ? What is said of the Saviour's 
direction to the young man ? How did the young man regard 
it ? What is said of power ? Of the desire of power ? Of its 
perversion ? Of its instinctive action ? Of its effects ? Of the 
child ? How does he love to use his power in relation to oth- 
ers ? To what may this sj)irit lead ? Can it be controlled and 
wisely employed ? What is said of its moral character ? When 
is it virtuous ? What is said of it when perverted ? How 
should it be treated ? How has the desire of society been re- 
garded by some ? What do its developements indicate ? What 
is said of the child ? Give the inciaent of a child left by its 
mother. Was the desire for its mother probably all that caused 
death ? How do children manifest the social principle ? Is this 
principle manifest in riper years ? How are these cases explain- 
ed, where persons dread and avoid society ? What effect has 
exclusion or banishment from society produced .^ What ils said 
of society and its institutions ? In what way is the social' prin- 
ciple liable to abuse ? What is said of the evils tlrus occasion- 
ed ? Of recovery from these evils ? Of avoiding vices leading 
to such evils ? Of the duty of parents and gcfardians ? How 
may this be done ? What is necessary for the mind ? What is 
the eighth propensity noticed? What itf said of it? Of society 
Without it? Is this princrpie originally Universal? What is 
said of persons who deRght to outrage i>ublic sentiment ? Of 
the instinctiv.e' action of this desire ? Of it as a principle of ac- 
tion? What is a higher principle of action ? Ought this prin- 
ciple to b9 emdicated I £U>w saould we treat it! 

CHAPTER XXIII.— The Affections. 

What rank is assigned to the affections ? How would you 
illustrate this statement ? Are they simple or complex mental 
states? What two things are included in them? Towards 
what are they exercised ? They are embraced in two clal- 
ses, what is the first ? What name is given to them ? The 
second class— The name? What ts said of the term maltvoltnt 
as applied to the affections ? Is it understood that these affec^ 
tions, in their merely instmUiwt action, are necessarily sinful ? 
How do they become sinfUl ? How ma3f they b^ regarded in* 
their original instinctive action ? Have they any use ? What 19 
the first named of this class ? What two elements are embraced 
in fear ? What uses has this principle ? What use in society ?; 
In the school room and family? liow treated in the Bible?' 
What t>bjection may be supposed, to placing fear among the 
malevolent affections? What is the answev? Illustrate this. 
What is said of this right exercise of fear? How is it eontrol- 
led ? What is said of the abuse and perversion of fear? Of the 
effect of relying upon this alone, in government? What is said 

16 
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of men governed lolely by fear? Of those wholly destitute oi' 
it? Of a system of government which excludes appeals to fear ? 
Of a sjrstem which deals chiefly in api>eals to fear ? Of a sys- 
tem which is nicely balanced ? What is said of the instinctive 
character of anger ? Has It any use ? In what circumstances ? 
For what reason is such a principle, in some instances, needed ? 
What is said of its action ? In what is it liable to excess ? 
What is said of the elements of the soul aroused by it? Of its 
excessive action? Is it coounon to meet exhibitions of anger 
which are not sinful ? Is it possible that there should be sucn ? 
What evidence of it ? Illustrate the first modification of resent- 
ment— The second. How are we affected by witnessing such 
exhibitions ? Illustrate the third, or that which is called despe- 
ration or madness. What is said of the boy who was angry 
with a man ? Of the peevish or petulent disposition ? How is 
envy illustrated ? What is aaid or Joseph ana his brethren ? Of 
jealousy ? Of a child ? Give the instance of a little girl. That 
of a boy ? Of candidates for office ? What are the most striking 
exhibitions of jealousy ? What does the jealous person imagine ? 
What occurs in this state of mind ? What is said of the conflict 
in such cases? Of the extremes of hope and despair? What 
does such a passion demand ? What is said of natural checks 
to anger .^ What is the first named check? — The second — The 
third— The fourth— The fifth— The sixth— The seventh? What 
is said of checks of a moral natuie ? What can we do in this 
respect ? What effect of indulging angry words, &c. ? Of re- 
senting an insult, as illustrated in the sport of boys? Of stop- 
ping and thinking ? What supposition is first named, which may 
be considered ? The a«cond«->The third? What if one i» angry { 
If interested ? Will resenting injury reform the offender ? What 
is said of being liable to err ? What of offending God ? The 
precepts and example of Christ teach us what ? What is a 
suitable resolution in relation to an oflTender ? Suppose it bene« 
Oessary that an offender be impriifoned for his crimes ? 

CHAPTER XXiy.— .Benevolent Affections. 

What do Ihe benevolent affections embrace ? What is their 
use ? The first named ? Its use ? What is said of its origin ? 
How does it appear ? What illustration of its strength, in the 
language of a mother ? What is said of its instinctive action ? 
Of its voluntayy action ? Its character ? Its perversion ? What 
injury in its excess ? How may it injure parents > What effect 
may the loss of children produce ? What ma^ follow its per- 
version, or its being ovdrbbrne by another passion ? How mav 
a parent ^efstroy attachment to children ? What is the filial af- 
fection ? Is this original ? What is said df its strength at first ? 
Of its action— Excess^Perversion? What has intemperance 
done to this affection ? What is said of the treatment of par- 
ents ? Of those oases where children manifest this afl«ction ? 
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Give the incident stated by the author. What is the object of 
the fraternal affection ? What is said of it ? Are all brothers 
and sisters equally happy? What is said of this? How is it 
marred and impaired ? What is said of its perversions? What 
may occasion enduring strife ? What is saia ofsuch exhibitions ? 
Of the affections on the score of humanity ? What attachments 
do we form ? What is said of laborers, and persons of the same 
profession, &c. ? What are these attachments? How are we 
constituted in this respect ? Of what do we find evidence in the 
mind and in the Bible ?. Has the existence of this principle been 
denied ? What is the first evidence stated of its existence — ^The 
second— The third— The fourth^The fiflh ? What is said of 
this principle being overborne ? Is this true of other affec- 
tions ? Wnat evidence that this principle is original ? What 
cannot circumstances create ? What do the attachments which 
spring up among men prove f What is said of the strength of 
such attachments ? What is said of friendships between jiersons 
of the same sex ? What other affections takes its rise in this 
principle ? What is said of every human being - Of the divert 
sities in character, and the adaptation of these elements? Are 
all persons equally fitted to be associated in this relation ? How 
does it appear that discordant dispositions can be, in any degree, 
assimilated ? 

What is said of patriotism ? How is the principle of human- 
ity modified in patriotism ? What is said of its uses ? How 
may it be marred ? What is said of lovjng our country ? 

What is said of pity or sympathy ? Wh^r does it belong to 
the benevolent affections? What is said of its action? Of its 
moral character? Its use? What efforts does it occasion? 
What is said of its abuse ? Of the warrior ? Of dealing in in- 
toxicating drinks ? What the effect of too strongly exciting it? 
What of its morbid exercise ? What may be the effect of wrong 
methods of relieving suffering? How are persons sometimes 
imposed upon ? 

What is the nature of gratitpde? Four things are said to be 
embraced in it, what is the first ? The second— -The third — The 
fourth ? What effect upon the feeling of gratitude, when we 
find a favor bestowed from selfish or mischievous designs ? What 
is said of savages ? Of ingratitude ? Of the treatment of pa- 
rents ? Of pupils ? The people of a country ? Instances in 
the Bible ? What the most striking instance ? How was this 
exhibited before the Saviour appeared ? What was the object of 
his coming ? How did men treat him ? What is the most com- 
mon and criminal ingratitude now in the world ? What is said 
of the pleasure men take in God's gifts ? What would be the 
effect of being more grateful to God ? 

CHAPTER XXV. 

What does the Bible require in relation to loving God and our 
f^Bllow men ? What is said of our capacity to obey one part of 
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ithis eommand ? What effect is produced by Yoiuntary conduct 
upon our love for our fellow men ? What two questions arise 
in regard to loving God ? Do these belong to philosophy ? What 
does the author attempt to prove in regard to the first of these 
questions ? What is the first argument ? On what is it based ? 
Give the illustrations in their order, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. The second 
argument ? What does the mind need ? ' Why does it need 
this ? Why must the object of worship be superior to the mind ? 
What effect upon the mind to worship a low, grovelling object? 
What being alone meets this necessity? May not a limited, 
created being answer this purpose ? What is the third argus> 
roent ? What is said of the adoption of low morals ? Of man ? 
The fourth argument— The fifth— The sixth— The seventh— The 
eighth ? How does the Christian view his former neglect to love 
God ? Could he feel thus if he had 'no capacity to love God \ 
What does the author attempt to prove in relation to the question 
whether nien generally exercise this principle, as they do other 
aflfections ? From wnat is the first argument drawn ? Do 
children manifest love to God, as naturally as love to their pa- 
rents ? Who can best j,udge in this matter ? The second argu- 
ment — ^The third — The fourth f What does deliberate persever- 
ance in sin prove ? The fiAh ? Illustrate it. The sixth ? How 
do the scriptures represent holy affections ? What do such rep- 
resentations imply ? What might some of them at first imply ? 
How may all be explained ? The seventh proof? What do 
those who become Cfhristians declare ? What do those show 
who choose to live in sin ' What do they not love ." What is 
said of nations ? The eighth proof? What is said of a proper- 
ly regulated mind ? W*hat else is in favor of this view ? What 
is said of the importance of this view? What is plain from it? 
Why ? What eise does the reasoning show ? What is said of 
its perversion ? Of what' are we assured ? What then follows? 
What is said in regard to the abuse of this provision ? Of hi- 
man- responsibilities ? 

pHAPTER XXVI.— CoNSciENcp. 

What is embraced in the term conscience ^ What do feelings 
of obli|^tion, approval, &c. prove? What is this capacity? 
What are the emotions and feelings of this department called ? 
How do we know the existence of such feelings ? What is said 
of them in others ? Of the classificalion of these ? Of their 
rank ^ Of it yrhere love to God is wanting? What in the ab- 
sence of revelation ? What is the testimony of the apostle ? In 
how many forms are the moral sensibilities manifested ? What 
is the first ? The second ? How do we know these two states ? 
Which are first in order ? What is necessary before we feel ob- 
ligation to pursue a particular course? What in order to fe<;l 
obliged to avoid or oppose it? What is said of the relation of 
the moral sensibilities ? How are they with respect to the in- 
tellect ? Where do they take their rise ? What is necessary in 
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order to approve or disapprove an action ? How do they arise f 
What is said respecting a boy's misconduct ? Of the connection 
of this department with the will > What is the tendency of 
feelings of obligation ? Do they always result in action ? Why 
not? What is said of the relation of the moral to the rationai 
sensibilities ? Of the two classes ? Of motives ? What dcr 
natural emotions occasion ' What are moral emotions followed 
by ? Do both these classes always influence the will in the same 
direction ? What do we sometimes desire ? What to be ex- 
empted from doin^ ? For what is there room in these cases ? 
What is said of this conflict ? What occurs when duty and in- 
clination urge in the same direction f What is said of the prac- 
tical bearings of these relations ? Whv do tbe relations of the 
moral sense to the mtellect require further notice ? What have 
some been disposed to do I What conclusion would- this lead 
to? Is there a distinction between conscience and reasoning? 
Illustrate it. What is^ said of the distinction ? Of these feeU 
ings ? What lis the province of reasoning ? Of conscience .^ 
What is said of their relation ? Several considerations are men- 
tioned as belonging to the subject ; *what is the first ^Illustrate 
it. The second— Illustrate it. The third— Illustrate it. The 
fourth — Illustrate it. Suppose one had seared his conscience — 
suppose one ignorant of sm — suppose one ignorant of himself. 
Would it follow that one, kt either of these cases, who had no 
remorse, had no sin ? The fifth consideration ? How does this 
appear ? What is said ofhaving ideas of right and wrong ? The 
sixth ? The seventh ? What i» the first reason for training the 
moral sense ? Whjr is H litibfe to be misled ? What may be its 
influence on reasoning, if properhr cultivated ? What do men 
sometimes feel ? What is said of one who i» held back by his 
conscience from the pernicious results of false reasoning ? How 
is conscience liable to be overborne ^ What is its proper place ? 
What is necessary that tbe conscience may respond to the mo- 
tives God holds out to remove men from sin ^ What is said of 
the appeals of revelation ? Of efforts for there^rmation of men> ?' 
Of other principles ? 

CHAPTER XXVII— The Will. 

What is said' of the will ? How has it been witfi this, cem^ 
pared with the other departments of the mind ? What is said 
of eur knowledge of the will? What have some doubted? 
With what has the will been confounded ? What! is said of some 
who have seemed to confound these ? To what have discussions 
concerning the will, related ? What is said of attempts to trace 
the relations of the will ? What work is spoken of, as attempt- 
ing this ? What is designed in the present work ? With*what 
does the author propose to deal ? What is the first topic noticed ?' 
The first remart in relation to the connection of Hie will with; 
the. intellect ? Tbe second ? What is it harxlta attempt ? Th« 

1&* 
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third remark ? What do we sometimes attempt ? What else 
is needed beside knowledge ? How can we know this ? The 
fourth remark ? What is said of the influence thus exerted ? 
What hare we power to do ? What is thus gained ? What is 
said of making progress in knowledge ? On what does the power 
of attention depend ? Giiw the author's illustration ? What 
process after deciding to prepare a book f What influence ex- 
erted by such a course ? Is there any other view of the influence 
of the will on the intellect? What is said of the influence of 
the sensibilttiee ? What is said of our thoughts, reasonings, &c. ? 
What is said of the action of ail these ? In what way does the 
intellect receive an influence from- the will ? What is the max- , 
im quoted ? 

What is the first remark in regard to the acts of the will.^ 
What has been occasioned by the close connection of volitions 
with desires ? What is said of volitions and desires harmon. 
ising ? Do men always act in accordance with their desires? 
What; obstacles sometimes prevent men from doing what they 
desire ? Illustrate this. £Eow are persons oden restrained ? 
What is said of scholars > Of obstacles of a moral nature ? Il- 
lustrate this ? What is said of these two classes of influence ? 
Of the harmony and s'trife ? Of the control of the will over each 
of these influencea? How may it do, acting in harmony with 
desires or passions ? What is said of its acting in harmony with 
conscience i 

What i» said of the distinction between desires and volitions ? 
What is the first cround of distinction ? Illustrate this. The 
second. Give the illustration. What is said of this illustration ? 
What ia the reply to one who shookl say that Charles acted 
against his will I Third ground of distinction. Illustrate it. 
The fourth. Illustrate it. We desire life, health, &c. Is it 
proper to say we tot// these? Are the terms ever used inter- 
ohangibly I Does this prove there is no distinction ? If the 
distinction is frequently made deliberately, what does this prove ? 
The fiflb consideration. Illustrate this. What is said of the 
history of the Jews? What did not God's love for thesi pre- 
vent? How does it appear that he did not desire their destruc- 
tion ? What evidence that he willed it ? What illustration is 
given of this distinction, in the conduct of the Saviour? What 
is said of the language of the Saviour ? Give the quotation from 
Prof. Upham. What inference is drawn from this distinction in 
the divine mind ? The sixth consideration. What names are 
mentioned ? Give the quotation from Mr. Locke. 

CHAPTER XXVIIL— Government of the 
Will. 

What has before been said of discussions relative to the 
will ? With which of the features have discussioBs been mostly 
concerned? What is said of the power of the will? Two 
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leading tendeneies in controversies about th« will» have been 
named ; what is the first ? The oth«r I What is said of these 
tendencies ? What is the true view ? What may be con- 
fidently asserted in regard^ to the freedom and power of the will ? 
What IS properly the sut)ject first in order? Why? How is 
this question of fact in relation to the mode of government ? 
What is attempted to be proved in regard to the will ? What 
the first argument ? Illustrate this. What fact is stated ? How 
was influence exerted over the will of the writer ? What is said 
of the case stated by Mr. Locke? What does consciousness 
assert ? . The second argument. Illustrate it. The third. What 
questions are raised under this partifioLar I What is said of the 
mother and her son ? Of what other effort is this stated ? What 
is sai^ of efforts to hire or bribe men I Of the commands of 
scripture ? The fourth reason. Give the illustration in the first 
paragraph. In the second. The third. The fourth paragraph. 
What is the fiflh reason ? [Instead of ** sodetyy* read sagacity 
in this reason.] Illustrate this. What is said of promoting be*' 
nevolent objects ? What does skill in such cases imply ? What 
is said of missionary operations ? The sixth reason. Illustrate 
in the first paragraph. The second. The third. The seventh 
reason. Illustrate this. The eighth. Illustrate it. The ninth 
reason. Illustrate it. The tenth reason. Illustrate it. The 
eleventh. Illustrate it. What is said of a council of surgeons ? 
What of a thief? The 12th reason. Illustrate it. What do 
such questions denote ? The thirteenth reason. Illustrate it. 
The fourteenth. Illustrate it. What is said of the effects of 
the indulgence of appetite ? What is sometimes said of such 
cases ? The fifleentn reason. Illustrate it. Give the quotation 
from Montesquieu. The passage from Hooke. [In this passage, 
instead of" beast/' read least. Put a comma after care, and read 
as for is. Omit the comma aAer greatest.] What is said of the 
law of causation ? How does this apply to the will ? What do^ 
we enquire when a wrong act has been committed ? What do 
such questions imply ? What is said of the law of uniformity ? 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

What is said of the importance of the subject, and of the mode 
of the will's government? Give the quotation. What may we 
expect in the outset, in relation to the laws of the will ? Give 
the quotation from Montesquieu. In what degree may we know 
the laws of the will ? What is a common remark ? What then 
will give us a just view of the laws of the will ? What are mo- 
tives ' What is said of their number ? Illustrate this. What 
is said of internal principles of the mind ? What division of 
motives is thus indicated ?. What are embraced in external mo- 
tives ? How do these become motives? What are internal mo- 
tives? From what do external motives derive their power ov«r 
the will ? How do they reach the will ^ What is said of the 
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fiatur« of external objeeu which move the will ? What is at!- 
other diyiiioD of motives ? What are the moral motives ^ Per- 
sonal motives .' What division of personal motives ? Illustrate 
this distinction ? What instances are embraced in prudential 
motives ? What is said of the harmonj of these two classes ? 
What do men sometimes desire ? What is it important to under* 
stand in relation to the government of motives ? What ie said of 
different classes of influences ? What is said of the tendencies 
of these ? IIow does the will act when there are coniicting ten- 
dencies ? IlJustrate this in the case of desire and a regard to 
consequences. Illustrate it in reference to moral motives. What 
is a common explanation of such cases ? What has already been 
said of the government of the will ? What is the first statement 
in regard to the government of motives ? What must not be 
understood hy the expression. The will is governed by motives ? 
The second statement. What is said of freedom ? The third 
statement. What then is true of motives ? The fourth remark. 
What is said of difference in the strength of motives ? What is 
quite certain in this matter! What else is also certain ? What 
then is obvious in regard to the estimate of motives } Illustrate 
this. What other difficoltv is there? Illustrate this. What 
answer may be given to all this?* What reply to this? What 
remark in conclusion ? For what are motives essential ? How 
must they be adapted I What is said of perverseness of motiveB^ 
of the mind ? 

CHAPTEK XXX.-^pREEixoM or the Will. 

What i» said of attempts to define the term freedom ? Four 
reasons are givei); what is the first .^ The second. Illustrate 
this. The third reason. The fourth. What is said of these 
difficulties ? Illustrate this^ What is there reason to believe .'^ 
What seems necessary? What is already made tp appear.' 
Several particulars are named as not implied in the freedom of 
the will? What is that? The second. Illustrate it. The third, 
illustrate it. What is said of this influence ? Of what ma^ we 
be conscious? The fourth. Illustrate this. What is said of 
those who exercise holy affections ? The fiAh remark. What 
is one of the conditions of all gifts ? What is said of food' and 
other gifts? What do facts prove in regard to freedom ? What 
kind of freedom is now to be considered ? What is the first es- 
sential to it ? What is the effect of a master imssion ? What of 
appetites and propensities ? What forms of slavery of the appe- 
tites are named? In what other ways are men led captive? 
What practical remarks then follow ? The second thing esseib^ 
tial to absolute freedom ? How does this view result ? Illustrate 
it. What is the language of the scriptures ? What is the tes- 
timony of the Saviour ? What of Faul to the Romans ? What 
does tne Saviour say in regard to being made free ? What does 
this view of freedom enable as to see ? Where is such a p'rin- 
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fiiple pointed out ? What command embraces it ? What is said 
of love t What of obedience to the second command? How 
does Jove to God operate ? 

CHAPTER XXXL^Preedom op the Will, 

AS IT EXISTS A]f0^j9 W^J^, 

What is the freedom considered in the c^ing part of the last 
chapter P What may be objected to, this view ? What questions 
ihen return? What has been seen in the last chapter? What 
might we expect in regard to different peisoos ? What does the 
author maintain in regard to the freedom of men ? What does 
the author notice before sta,tjng the ^evidence that the will 
is free ? What element answers as a controlling principle in 
the absence of love to God ? What takes place when love to 
God reigns in the heart? What when Jove is wanting? If con- 
science is enlightened and obeyed what will fellow ? What 
when conscience is violated ? What ie supposed to be true of 
thfi actual freedom^of men ? Give the opinion of Bishop But- 
Jer ? Give the extract from Dr. Price. What is seen in the ex- 
tract from Dr. Price ? What must be borne in mind to avoid 
confusion from this use of terms ? What is the first source of 
evidence th^at the will is free ? Give the quotation from Prof. 
Upham. The second source of evidence. Illustrate it. The 
third. Illustrate it. The fourth. Illustrate it. What is said 
of the power of the will over motive ? The fiAh. Illustrate it. 
On what assumption are all the commands and requirements of 
the scriptures based ? The «ixth. Illustrate it. The seventh. 
Hlj^trate it in relation to family goveirnment. Attempts at gov- 
ernment in civil society. What is said of efforts to control or 
change the opinions of others? The eighth. Illustrate this in 
the case of the former. What is said of such suspension of the 
will'? The ninth. Illustrate this. What is said of acts of un- 
kindness? The tenth. IHustrate this. The eleventh. Illus- 
trate it. The twelfth. Illustrate it. What is said of the strength 
of such convictions ? What is said of the evidences that the 
will is free ? 

Is the freedom of the will ever impaired or destroyed ? In 
what ways can this freedom be impair«d ? What is said of the 
influence from without ? Where are the chief sources of dan- 
cer ? Can you define the term slavery as applied to the will ? 
Why ?' What is the first method stated by which the will may 
be paralized ? How may this occur ? What is said of ferocious 
animals, A:c. ? How have others been terrified ? What is said 
of sufferings by torture? What ^f promises extorted! What 
is said of appetites and propensities ? Give an example of ap- 
petite ? What of ambition ? Of {(/rejudice. Anger. What is 
said of the necessity of guerding th% freedoi^ of the will ? 
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CHAPTER XXXIL— PowBR of the Will. 

What if said of the power of the will ? What ia there reason 
to believe in reference to the confounding of the freedom and 
power of the will ? la the diattnction perceptible ? How ? 
What if laid of thia in man ? What is said of marked instances ? 
How is it evident that power and freedom are distinct ? What 
is said of the action of the will ? What- is said of the two at- 
tributes ? What Is the basis of the first evidence that the will 
has power ? Illustrate this. What is said of the body ? What 
fflignt be said of power ? What of the humaq mind ? What of 
each mind f If this be true of the mind as a whole, what is 
true of the will? The second evidence. Illustrate this. What 
is true of the will? What is said of efforts of genius, &c.?* 
What is one of the most marked differences among men ? What 
do we discover in every atage of life, &c. ? The third evidence. 
Illustrate It. What are we sometimes ready to attempt ? Wh>it 
does this involve? The fourth, illustrate this. The fiflh. 
Illustrate it. The sixth. Illustrate it. What is said of habits 
of profaneness ? The passionate man. The victim of intem- 
perance. What are more interesting exhibitions of this power ? 
The seventh. What is said of the discovery of America ? The 
overthrdw of the slave trade. The efforts of John Howard. 
What is said of scenes of war ? The student. Martin Luther. 
Saul of Tarsus. What is said of diversities in voluntary power ? 
What is true of objects in nature? .Of power. Mental differ- 
ence. Of the will. When do we witness this difference? 
What is said of education 1 Illustrate this. What is said of 
other .cases? Of judicious discipline. What is true of the dif- 
ferences of voluntary power. What may a person love ? What 
is said of reason, conscience, Ac. ? What is said of an ener- 
getic will ? Of a vigorous intellect. Of intellectual powers. 
What is sometimes said of a person with too little energy of 
will ? In what wa^ is energy of the will displayed in some? 
How in othi»rs? How in others? Iq others? 

What question has often been debated in relation to the power 
of the will ? What may at first seem strange in reference to 
this discussion? What is said of the mystery? What two 
questions ought to be kept distinct ! If the first of these be an- 
swered in the affirmative, what is said of the second ? What 
might be urged ? What is matter of fact? What may we then 
conclude? Illustrate this in the case of the swearer? What 
can he do in regard to this habit ? What can he learn in regard 
to it ? What is the tendency of such reflections ? Of feelings 
of obligations, Ac. ? What is said of such instances? What 
do they not show? What is said of the case supposed ? What 
may be true in regard to the change ? What is also true ? What 
is said of emotions, &e. ? What then misht as well be asserted ? 
What further is interesting to notice ! What might have given 
rise to the first effort of the will? What is thus seen in regard 
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to the will 1 With what is this in.accordance 1 What is true of 
the power of the will 1 What is* involved in all instances of 
self-determination? What h all that can be claimed 1 What 
is true of the share of power properly belonging to the will 1 
What is further said of iti 

CONCLUSION. 

What is the first consideration in the conclusion ? What is 
recommended in regard to books f What other methods of 
studying the mind.? What is the second thing noticed f Illus- 
trate it. What works are mentioned f The third femark.^ 
What is evident in this respect? Illustrate this. What is said 
* of the discipline of the will f Of cultivating the voluntary pow- 
er.? Of harmony ? What is the obiect of a'l investigation 1 
With what should we be informed 1 AVhat should be our object 
in knowing and training our capacities 1 

QUESTIONS ON THE NOTE REFERRED TO PAGE 135. 

How is the union of freedom and mental harmony illustrated 
in the note ? What is the language of the Saviour f What is 
said of his life? What was his object f Of his lovef Hrs 
death f His desire f How was it exhibited .? What else was 
apparent, as well as his love f What illustration is given f How 
did he eihibit harmony with God and love to man f What was 
effected by thie ? What did he give to the world f What did 
hit iwffwinga.and death prevent f What did tfa« fiavimif •♦ ♦J^- 
same time exhibit f How did he exhibit this? What is said 
of temptation ? What is further said^ What is said of abuse^ 
and the spirit of compassion f What did not his compassion 
prevents What is said of his rebukes of transgressors ? Of 
the overthrow of Jerusalem 9 How did he view the city, and 
still announce its doom ? What is said of the execution of this 
threatening.? What is said of the elements of his nature.? 
Of sin, &c. .? Of this illustration f Of becoming like hira .? 
Of being united to him .? What is the scripture quotation ? 
What is said of his service f 
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